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TWYLA HEANEY and Dave Charest star in the Top Notch Players’ fall 
performance of ‘Don Juan In Chicago,’ directed by Jim Murphy. The 
two star as Donya Elvira and Don Juan, and are rehearsing for their 
productions to be held Nov. 9 and Nov 14-16 at 8 p.m. 


Top Notch cast picked 


® Fall performance to 
feature ‘Don Juan In 
Chicago’ 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


of kick off the fall semester, the 
Top Notch Players will perform 
Don Juan In Chicago, a saucy com- 
edy written by David Ives and directed 
by Jim Murphy. 

“The play is a retelling of the Don 
Juan myth set in Seville, Spain, in 1599. 
Some of it (is set) in contemporary 
Chicago,” said Susan Sanders, Top Notch 
Players adviser. 

The cast includes returning faces, as 
well as some new ones. Dave Charest 


One month later 


plays Don Juan; Mark Jackson, Leporello; 
Twlya Heaney, Donya Elvira; Milo Smith, 
Mephistopheles; Christy Noyes, Sandy: 
Ed Blood, Mike; Tonya Lwowski, Zoe; 
and Ryan Denham, Todd. 

Sanders is looking forward to open- 
ing night and is pleased with the stu- 
dents involved in this year’s first produc- 
tion. 

“It’s always exciting. I feel really 
pleased about the cast; we have a real 
strong one,” Sanders said. 

Most the students involved are just 
beginning their acting careers and are 
excited for opening night. 

“I haven’t done any acting before 
except in high school,” Charest said. 
(The role) is a little far off, but hey, who 
wouldn’t want to be Don Juan.” 

Heaney, who first acted in last 
semester’s Blithe Spirit, also is looking 

See PLAY, page 8 


Students coping well 
with college pressures 


® Freshmen adjusting 
to the varied challenges 
of the NECC experience 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Managing Editor 


ferent at every campus in America 

and many freshmen here find their 
needs get met by the services available to 
them. 


S tudent life consists of something dif- 


Despite the benefits to commuting, some 
students feel as though they miss out on 
some of the perks of living at a four-year 
college. 

The four-year college and university ex- 
perience features late-night talks with 
friends in dorm rooms, drinking with class- 
mates on the weekends, and hooting and 
hollering at the football game on a Satur- 
day afternoon. 

College students around the country 
participate in those events, but it tends not 
to top the agenda of the typical NECC 


See STUDENTS, page 8 


Censorship 
or legitimate 
act of protest? 


® Over 2,000 copies of 
the ‘Observer’ stolen by 
students disagreeing 
with opinion columns 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Editor 


latest edition of the Observer on Sept. 

20 found news racks empty across the 
campus after two disgruntled students re- 
moved over 2,000 newspapers. 

The incident marks the second time 
within 17 months that students have trashed 
the newspaper. 

One of the two students, Elizabeth 
Arsenault, liberal arts, said she was upset 
with opinion columns written by Observer 
staffers who disagreed with the welfare 
system. 

“I respect other people’s opinions,” she 
said, “but not when they’re ignorant opin- 
ions.” 

Arsenault and her “accomplice” (as she 
called her) Barbara Lord, expressed their 


S everal students looking to pick up the 


First Amendment 


“It is an act of 
censorship and the 
paper does have a lot 


of value — students put 
a tremendous amount 
of time into it.” 
Ronnie Glasser 
‘Michigan Daily’ Editor 


opinions by unloading news racks across 
the Haverhill campus and stuffing the pa- 
pers in white garbage bags, some of which 
were left on trash barrels and two other 
heaps blocked the doorway of the Observer 


newsroom. Newsracks in Spurkand B-build-- 


ings were emptied, as were others in the 
student center. 

Observer adviser Joseph T. LeBlanc said he 
saw the women unloading papers from the 
newsrack in front of the steps leading up to 
the cafeteria. He then called campus secu- 
rity. LeBlanc pointed out the women to 


See NEWSPAPERS, page 7 


Inauguration ready 
for Friday at 11:30 


® Ceremony to welcome 
David F. Hartleb to 

his new post as NECC 
president 


By NANCY CARPENTER 
Staff Reporter 


ope, rededication of purpose, a cel- 
H ebration of community and a look 

at the college’s accomplishments 
and its plans for the future will be the 
predominant inaugural day themes as David 
F. Hartleb formally assumes the role of 
president Friday, Oct. 4. 

The day’s schedule of events has been 
the focus of the inaugural committee, co- 
chaired by Priscilla Bellairs, chairwoman, 
department of English and foreign lan- 
guages, and Mary Wilson, dean of develop- 
ment. 


The committee consists of the special 
events, public relations, local arrangements 
and installation committees. Together, they 
planned this summer’s, “NECC Puts The 
Community In College” series, a group of 
events celebrating the college and the com- 
munities it serves, and culminating in 
Hartleb’s inauguration. 

“The beginning ofa new image for NECC 
and a renewed sense of community among 
all of us who are part of the enterprise — 
faculty, students, alumni and trustees,” is 
how Bellairs describes the tone of the inau- 
gural festivities. 

Hartleb’s inauguration, the first of its 
kind at NECC, is modeled after ones held 
recently at other community colleges and 
schools such as Merrimack and Endicott 
College, she said. 

Events preceding the inauguration have 
taken place throughout the summer, as 
NECC made a renewed effort to reach out to 
the surrounding communities through such 

See INAUGURATION, page 8 
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Stealing papers ; 
It’s just plain wrong 


g ensorship is a word that ought to 
strike terror in the minds and 
hearts of people in a free society. 

The theft of over 2,000 Observer last 
issue is one such act. 

Sometimes censorship is an official 
act by a dictator to prevent ideas from 
reaching the people because they might 
foment rage or revolution and upset 
the status quo. In such cases, censor- 
ship looks and smells like the evil it is, 
and we all shake our heads in horror at 
the people’s misery and the govern- 
ments’ cruelty. 

But just because the women’s act 
was against the Observer, a college news- 
paper written by students, doesn’t mean 
it wasn’t really censorship. We under- 
stand the students were aroused to 
anger by the opinions expressed by our 
writers, but anger is no excuse to pre- 
vent the rest of the college body to have 
access to that opinion. 

We think of college as a place where 
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the freedom to express and discuss an 
idea is fundamental to our learning. 
We certainly believe in protest and we 
believe in the Healthy rejection of any 
idea expressed, but we must take a 
stand against censorship and abhor 
the idea that the removal of the papers 
is a reasonable act of protest. 

Students have paid for that paper 
through their student fees. Every single 
one of them has aright to see, get angry 
and be informed by anything we write. 
Two individuals cannot take it upon 
themselves to decide what is appropri- 
ate reading material for any other stu- 
dent or college member. 

While we are sympathetic to the 
emotions their taking of the papers 
symbolized, we will stand up for the 
First Amendment. In that way, in the 
bigger picture, we protect the Consti- 
tution and all the people it serves. 


Students criticize column 
about welfare reform law 


To the editor, 

We are writing this letter in response to 
the Observer’s last issue, which included the 
opinion columns on welfare, written by 
Matthew Connery and Justin Chase. 

We understand that you, Mr. Chase and 
Mr. Connery, are entitled to your opinion. 
We did think opinions were supposed to be 
based on solid evidence. Do you have any 
proof of any of the claims you make about 
people on welfare? Then prove them! Oh, 
that’s right, we forgot, this was only an 
opinion. No intelligence is needed when 
writing opinions for a newspaper. We only 
hope in your right frame of mind, you’re 
not as ignorant in real life as what you 


Welfare response: 


To the editor: 

Have you been wearing your helmets to 
NECC lately? Maybe you should with all the 
stones that have been being thrown lately. 
I am deeply upset, although not surprised, 
by the two articles discussing welfare in the 
last issue of the Observer. 

The two men who wrote these articles, 
Justin P. Chase and Matthew T. Connery, 
referred to welfare recipients as “people 
who evade work” and compared and com- 
pared recipients to “drug addicts.” These 
are very narrow-minded understandings of 
the welfare system. 

I receive welfare, but not because I don’t 
want to work and support myself. People 
have this perception that life on welfare is 
one of glamour and easy money. So how 
about listening to the real facts? First of all, 
most women who are on welfare are so 
because they receive no child support from 
the men who helped make the babies. 

Secondly, they cannot afford the expen- 
sive costs of day care to allow them to work, 
child care being often more expensive then 
rent. A single mother with two children 
lives on about $579 a month cash grant, and 
$230 in food stamps? Sound like a lot? Rent 
is $400-450 per month. 

If you have a child in diapers, that’s 
another $40 per month for the cheapies! 

You want mothers off welfare, make the 
fathers pay their share of child support and 
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print. 

We encourage you to take advantage of 
all the education you'll receive here or at 
another school of your choice. We person- 
ally feel that both of you need it. 

Like you and your opinion, we can have 
ours, too! Look all around you. You may be 
standing next to someone on welfare and 
not even know the troubles they have. They 
might even have a higher grade point aver- 
age than, let’s say, a reporter or two. 


Elizabeth M. Arsenault, liberal arts 
Barbara A. Lord, office technology 


walk in my shoes 


the state to get some affordable child care 
centers available to those who can’t afford 
private care. 

I am a single mother raising two chil- 
dren on my own, which means I do all the 
cooking, cleaning, laundry, doctor’s appoint- 
ments, late nights with the sick kids and 
the hundred other little things that being a 
single parent involves. I am a full-time 
college student. I am working part-time as 
a work study to cover school expenses that 
my financial aid doesn’t cover. 

I also manage to find time to do commu- 
nity service with my child’s Head Start 
program, because his education and devel- 
opment are important to me. 1 ama welfare 
recipient and most people on welfare are a 
lot like me! 

Yes, welfare definitely needs reform, even 
those on welfare agree. However, those 
who are not on welfare and have never have 
been on welfare, shouldn’t assume that it is 
an easy way of life. It is demeaning and 
degrading, and women are the ones who 
suffer the most. 

So, Justin and Matthew, I wish you the 
best that life has to offer. I also pray that life 
never knocks you down and puts you in a 
position where you need help for your 
family, because I wouldn’t wish being on 
welfare on my worst enemy, even to teach 
him a little humility. Don’t throw stones. 

Name withheld upon request 


Alunini lend a hand 


Linda 


Brantley 


® Help available to 
students from graduates 


eciding what to do with the rest of 
D your life can be a daunting task. At 

various times, most of us question 
which way we should turn, what we need 
next, how to get what we want. 

Students at Northern Essex have a won- 
derful resource in the Alumni Mentor Pro- 
gram. The program is designed to link 
current students with alumni, enabling 


_ students to obtain valuable firsthand ca- 


reer and education-related information from 
people who have walked a mile in their 
shoes. 

The mentor program offers interested 
students the opportunity to receive tried- 
and-true insight and direction on career 
choices, educational options, goal setting, 
potential. employers and additional net- 
working opportunities. 

The program provides graduates with 
an opportunity to act as career consultants 
and mentors. Services provided by alumni 
may include individual telephone or per- 
sonal interviews, shadowing experiences, 
networking, internships, panel presenta- 
tions and more. 

Alumni are willing to help because they 
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Guest Column 


remember all too well the questions they 
had regarding their futures when they were 
students here: What should I major in? 
What kind of job can I get with my major? 
What jobs are available? Should I continue 
my education? 

Things have not changed much. Stu- 
dents continue to seek the answers to these 
as well as many other questions. Former 
Northern Essex students who are now work- 
ing professionals have the ability to help 
answer many of these questions and are a 
valuable resource. They have truly “been 
there and done that!” 

Utilizing the program is easy and non- 
threatening. Interested students can con- 
tact the alumni office and say what areas of 
study or careers they are interested in. We 
will then search for one or more alumni 
who best match the interests of the stu- 
dent. ‘ ing 

The student and the mentor will then be 
put in touch to work out a meeting that is 
mutually convenient. Students can proceed 
in what ever mode they feel most comfort- 
able, a phone conversation, a personal meet- 
ing at an agreed upon site or the person’s 
place of employment. Sometimes job shad- 
owing opportunities are available for those 
interested in seeing “a day in the life” of 
their mentor. 

All students have to do to take advan- 
tage of this program is to contact the Alumni 
office at 374-3789. 

Why not get the ball rolling today? Guid- 
ance is just a phone call away. 


Editor’s note: Linda Brantley is the director of 
alumni relations and special events. 


Letters thank NECC and prof. for 
books donated to Kenyan college 


To the editor, 

I'd like to thank the students, faculty 
and staff who donated books to be sent to 
Africa last spring to Scott Theological Col- 
lege and to the Open Door Christian Fellow- 
ship for purchasing and shipping the sev- 
eral hundred pounds of texts. 

Athankyou letter has come from Scott’s 
librarian highlighting the timelessness of 
this gift from the Northern Essex commu- 
nity. 

A book is a necessary expense to us, but 
to a Kenyan it is a priceless treasure. 

James Gustafson, 
professor of philosophy 

Following is an excerpt from the letter Scott 
College’s librarian sent to Dr. Gustafson: 


NECC Observer 
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Dear Dr. Gustafson, 

Greeting from sunny Machakos. 

We have received many parcels of books 
from you. The books that have arrived 
already have totaled around 500 copies. We 
do lack the words to express our apprecia- 
tion. Thank you very much for considering 
Scott College worthy of such a favor. 

The books have come at a time when the 
council for higher education (CHE) was 
pressing the school to purchase books on 
general areas, especially philosophy, psy- 
chology and ethics. Thank you for that 
timely gift. Thank you also for the philoso- 
phy books you gave our students last year. 

Thankfully yours, 
Susan Mutiso, librarian 
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Inner city violence: black on black issue 


Jelani 
Phillips 


@ Government needs to 
put more money into 
educating blacks youths, 
not toward building 
more prisons for them 


t age 25, gangster rapper Tupac 
A= is yet another victim of a 

senseless drive by shooting, another 
tragic incident for the African-American 
community. 

Many are again asking the question, 
“Why are we losing so many young Afro- 
American males to violence and what can 
be done to stop it?” 

To have so many young black males 
being killed and imprisoned is devastating 
to the future of the black community. How 
pervasive is this tragedy? 

According to Amos N. Wilson, a black 
sociologist, the leading cause of death 
among black males between the ages of 15- 
24, is homicide with the homicide most 
likely being committed by another black 
youth. 

Wilson pointed out the average citizen 
has about one chance in 133 of being mur- 
dered. For blacks, however, the chances are 
one in 21. 

Wilson also said that although blacks 
make up only 12 percent of the population, 
they constitute over 40 percent of the prison 
population and this number is growing 
rapidly. 

It costs, more than $45,000 a year to 
imprison a person. In fact, one of the big- 
gest growth industries in the country is 
prison construction, according to Wilson. 

There is something wrong with a public 
that is willing to heavily tax itself to im- 
prison more and more black youths, but is 
unwilling to spend considerably less to help 
educate and train those less fortunate than 
themselves and help to potentially reduce 
the crime rate. 

I wonder how manyjobs would be lost to 
police forces, the prison industry, and the 
criminal justice system if they didn’t have 
so many young blacks to put in jail. 

Conditions haven’t always been this bad 
in the inner cities. Why are things so bad 
now? 

In a recent T.V. interview, another black 
sociologist, William J. Wilson, in a discus- 
sion of his new book, “When Work Disap- 
pears: The World of the New Urban Poor,” made 
a number of interesting points as to why 


voRTEREETHIESEE 


a ; 
Making strides 


some inner city neighborhoods are devas- 
tated. 

“The black community has always been 
a poor community, but even so, in the past, 
most adults worked,” Wilson said. 

For example, in Chicago years ago, at 
least 70 percent of the adults in the commu- 
nity were employed. 

Now, for the first time in the 20th Cen- 
tury, the majority of black adults in the 
inner cities around the country are unem- 
ployed in any given week. 

“From 1967 to 1987, the inner cities 
were hardest hit by the loss of many manu- 
facturing jobs,” he said. 

For example, Philadelphia lost 64 per- 
cent of its manufacturing jobs, Chicago lost 
60 percent, New York lost 58 percent, and 
Detroit lost 51, percent according to Wil- 
son. 

There have been millions of new jobs 
created in recent years, but in many cases 
these jobs require a higher skill level than 
has ever been required in the past. These 
skills are more often than not unavailable 
in many black communities. 

Euro-Americans have lived in this coun- 
try for 400 years and had the chance to 
evolve educationally and economically. 

Afro-Americans have only been free of 
slavery for a little over 130 years and only 
within the past 30-plus years have they had 
full access to public institutions and facili- 
ties. It’s no surprise many in the communtity 
are still playing catch-up. 

Wilson also pointed out that a lot of the 
new jobs are low-paying service jobs and 


blacks are facing more competition than 


‘ever before from new immigrants and 


women. Further, many employers still don’t 
want to hire blacks, especially young black 
males because of misconceptions regard- 
ing their behavior. 

As part of their survival skills, black 
youths are taught not to look strangers in 
the eye because in their neighborhoods, 
making eye contact with strangers can be 
dangerous. 

Youths also quickly learn that you must 
be perceived as tough in the “hood” if you 
want to survive. 

Potential employers see that some blacks 
don’t make eye contact in an interview and 
have a certain toughness in their attitude 
and don’t hire them because they’ve misin- 
terpreted the behavior. 

The way many jobs are got today, namely 
through networks, also works against many 
in the inner cities because their networks 
are in many cases weak or nonexistent. 

The lack of more role models living in 
the community is also a problem. Some of 
the results ofintegration have been a double- 
edged sword. Integration, while providing 
opportunity, also drained much of the 
“cream of the crop” from the black commu- 
nity. 

Taking advantage of the opportunities 
presented by integration often meant relo- 
cating to the predominately white suburbs 
to work and live. 

This “brain drain” took away many po- 
tential role models and many people who 
potentially had the ability to create new 


How can the U.S. stop inner city 


Anthony Christie, business 

“America can help stop it by 
stopping gun traffic flow- 
ing into our ghettos.” 


technology 


of time.” 


Natalie Ramos, radiologic 


“I say the best thing to do is 
realize that nobody can get 
ahead without help from 
somebody else the majority 


Ehmil Johnson, computer sci- 
ence 

“We as black people need to 
start educating and setting 
more examples for our 
youths.” 


Audrey Nunez, liberal arts 
“It can stop if people start arts 
from when kids are young 
and explain how there 
should be noviolence at all.” 


John Shaughnessy, liberal 


“It’s a decision or a state- 
ment about such things that 
cannot be made by one indi- 
vidual, but by all the people.” 


Photo courtesy Columbia Pictures 
BLACK ROLE MODELS such as Bernie Mack, Andre Braugher, Charles Dutton and others give young African 
Americans someone to look up to. These stars perform in Spike Lee’s upcoming movie, ‘Get Off the Bus.’ 


black businesses and jobs in the commu- 
nity. 

The average inner city youth today does 
not see a lot of daily examples of “how to 
make it” the right way. 

The lack of jobs, role models, the feeling 
of hopelessness and anger, these are the 
things that can lead to family breakdowns, 
crime, violence, drugs and other serious 
problems. 

Synthetic drugs like crack cocaine being 
pumped into black neighborhoods are more 
highly addictive and destructive than the 
community has ever seen before. 

Some naive people try crack only once 
thinking it’s harmless, but soon realize that 
they have a devastating addiction on their 
hands. 

Morality-shaping influences, such as 
religion, also seem to be missing in many of 
today’s black youth. Many, left without the 
guidance and support of a (functioning) 
family, are instead adopting a moral code 
learned in the violent streets. 

While some of these things help explain 
the violence, they by no means excuse it 
and we must find ways to stop it immedi- 
ately. 

You would think someone like Tupac, 
who had some success and who had beat 
the odds, would have escaped his violent 
fate. 

He either couldn’t or wouldn't distance 
himself from the gangsta persona and 
lifestyle that proved to be a magnet for 
grief. 

It makes me sad. The brother had talent. 


violence? 


Domenic Tankersley, liberal 
arts 

“America can stop it if 
people can understand 
what's within instead of all 
the colors that are on the 
surface.” 
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MIT pranksters 
are at it again 


AMBRIDGE-Pranksters dressed 

up the Great Dome at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology as a 
red-and-white beanie with a spinning, 
blue propeller, the campus discov- 
ered last week. 

It was the latest in a long tradition 
of MIT pranks, known locally as 
“hacks,” that once turned the dome 
into a huge jack-o-lantern and in 
1994 deposited a campus police car at 
its peak, complete with dummy po- 
liceman. 

The real MIT police received a 15- 
page report early Friday describing 
how to remove the beanie. Richly 
diagrammed, it revealed the beanie 
was made of red and white parachute 
fabric and that its propeller had 
reached the roof in pieces. 

A group calling itself Jacks of All 
Trades took credit for the prank. Their 
manifesto, titled Demonstration for 
Project Beany, featured a table of con- 
tents and test information indicating 
that the aluminum propeller blade 
could withstand winds up to 25 mph. 

Workers removed the beanie Fri- 
day. Administrators said no one would 
be disciplined. 

“Provided that they adhere to this 
sort of unwritten code that it be a 
hack that doesn’t hurt anybody and 
doesn’t harm any property and shows 
engineering skill and a wry sense of 
humor, how could we object?” said 
university spokesman Ken Campbell. 

—AP 


UNH frat kicked 
off campus forever 


URHAM, N.H. University of New 

Hampshire fraternity Acacia was 
kicked off campus forever Friday be- 
cause of an incident last month in 
which a fraternity member fell off 
the building’s roof and died. 

“This concludes the final chapter 
of Acacia’s existence on the UNH 
campus,” said Leila Moore, UNH vice 
president for student affairs. “The 
fraternity no longer exists at this 
university, and it will never be al- 
lowed to come back as a recognized 
student organization.” 

The sanction stems from an Aug. 
30 incident in which sophomore Todd 
Cruikshank, 18, of Londonderry, fell 
35 feet from the Acacia house roof 
and died the next day. 

According to the incident report, 
Cruikshank and other members of 
Acacia had been drinking that night. 

“Someone died,” Moore said. “And 
that does not call for a slap-on-the- 
wrist sanction.” 

A hearing officer initially ruled 
last week that the fraternity should 
be kicked off campus, but the sanc- 
tion was kept confidential until the 
fraternity had exhausted its appeals. 

On Friday, a three-member uni- 
versity appeals board upheld the hear- 
ing officer’s findings. Under the sanc- 
tion, the fraternity cannot apply for 
reinstatement to the Durham cam- 
pus. 

“The result of the judicial process 
is an appropriate response given the 
incidents that occurred on August 30 
leading to Todd Cruikshank’s tragic 
death,” said President Joan Leitzel. 

The appeals board and hearing 
officer found that fraternity mem- 
bers collected money from others, 
including underage members, to buy 
a large quantity of alcohol. 

They also found that the frater- 
nity president knew members were 
drinking, despite previous sanctions 
banning alcohoi in the fraternity 
house, and did nothing to stop it. 

The fraternity had been cited last 
spring and was not allowed to bring 
alcohol into the house. University 
officials have not said why the frater- 
nity was initially sanctioned. 

SAP 


News 


Web page shrinks lines 


at Univ. of Minnesota 


® College makes the 
best use of expanding 
technology for students 
and administation 


INNEAPOLIS-Going online means 
M shorter lines for students register- 

ing at the University of Minnesota 
where classes began recently. 

The university's new World Wide Web 
page replaces the thick course catalogs and 
forms that students are used to wading 
through. 

“Oh, cool!” Chung Sun-ree, a 21-year-old 
music student, said after she registered and 
received her personal enrollment statement. 
A three-page printout listed her class and 
final exam schedule, tuition and fees, pro- 
fessors’ e-mail addresses and phone num- 
bers, and maps showing each class location. 

The new system even performs such 
cumbersome tasks as computing a grade- 
point average or calculating the number of 
credits or cost of tuition needed to gradu- 
ate. 

University officials have spent more than 
ayear developing the Web page. They wanted 
it to go well beyond the basics of registering 
and adding and dropping classes. 

“We're hoping that students are going 
to make better decisions about their aca- 
demic careers,” said Michael Handberg, the 
Web development team coordinator for 
academic affairs. “We save students time; 
we Save the university money. The benefits 
are everywhere.” 

Parents and students can check final- 


“We’re hoping that 
students are going to 
make better decisions 
about their academic 
careers. We save students 
time; we save the 
university money. The 
benefits are everywhere.” 
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Michael Handberg, Web development team 
coordinator, the University of Minnesota. 


exam schedules before buying tickets for a 
game, airfare home or to vacation spots. 
And parents can see how much cheaper 
expenses become if students graduate in 
four years rather than seven. 

Students and parents can access the 
registrar’s office home page on computers 
in campus labs or at home. Those from 
other states and countries can click on, too, 
before coming to campus. 

Last winter, Drexel Glasgow, 22, checked 
from the British Virgin Islands whether the 
university offered any Caribbean student 
associations and combed through descrip- 
tions of professors and courses in the civil 
engineering department. 

But Sheraz Malik, a computer science 
student, wasn’t so lucky. He had trouble 


getting any response after he sent e-mail 
from Pakistan. And when he registered, he 
had trouble getting the proper location for 
a physics lab. 

University officials are still honing the 
new Web registration process, but they 
expect the vast majority of students to be 
using it by winter. Eventually, financial aid, 
admissions and other student services will 
all be offered from the same home page. 

The registration service isn’t the only 
new tool this year. Once on campus, stu- 
dents can watch for slow business times at 
university bookstores by glimpsing at real- 
time video shots of lineups at cash regis- 
ters. Editor’s note: The university Web page 
address is HTTP://www.umn.edu/=registrar/ 


Services for Scholarships 


Auction 


Thursday, October 17 1996 


5:30 pm preview & supper available 
6:30 pm Live Auction 

Student Center Cafeteria, 
Haverhill Campus 


Our goal is to raise ten thousand dollars for NECC scholarships. 
For more information, call 508 / 374-3789 
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College gets ready for high tech advances 


@ Tom Fallon looking to 
boost college’s resources 
and technology 


By JUSTIN P. CHASE 
Ass’t News Editor 


s early as Christmas break, big 
Az in technology will be evi- 

dent on campus, ranging from the 
inexpensive to the very costly. 

President David Hartleb feels the ad- 
vancement of technology is so vital to the 
college, he has promoted Thomas Fallon to 
the position of dean of information services 
last semester. This gives Fallon the power to 
take charge of the whole process. 

“Personally, I feel my job is to make the 
lives of both students and instructors a 
little easier,” Fallon said. “We are an educa- 
tional institution, and that means we have 
an obligation to keep students and faculty 
updated.” 

According to Fallon, many of NECC’s 
students feel it is time to start improving 
the college’s computer facilities, and he 
agrees. 

“As far as being up to date, I certainly 
don’t think we’re ahead of the game, but 
we're definitely not behind either,” Fallon 
said. “I feel the college has definitely done 
the best it could with their available re- 
sources.” 

The college’s priority will be to modern- 
ize the student information system, accord- 
ing to Fallon. The number one job of any 
college is to address the students’ needs 
first. 

This means changes varying from simple 
multimedia teaching tools to very complex 
networked systems, which will take com- 
piled resources and much research to get 
off the ground. 

“We are planning on taking a ‘phasing 
in’ approach to introducing these new ser- 
vices,” Fallon said. 

The board of trustees recently approved 
a capital budget in the FY 97 allowing 
$99,000 to be allocated for a new student 
information service, Fallon said. 

The SIS encompasses a networking of 
student access computers, which will pro- 
vide information to anyone enrolled in 
NECC. These computers will be found 
throughout the campus, both indoors and 
outdoors. A student will be able to utilize 


Rodger named dean 


@ Makes move from Lawrence director 
to campus’ first administrator 


By KEVIN J. KYLE 
News Editor 


meeting between NECC staff and President David Hartleb began 
with the announcement of Katharine Rodger, the college’s 
director in Lawrence, as the campus’ first dean. 

“Ihave a lot of confidence in her,” Hartleb said. “She understands the 


community well there.” 


Hartleb said he would like to increase the visibility and presence of 
the office of the president at the Lawrence campus. He said he tries to 
get there as much as he can, but his schedule prevents him from getting 


there as much as he would like. 


The president also announced that the New England Association of 
College Admission Counselors College Fair would be held Oct: 7 and 8 
in the NECC gym. The fair is expected to draw about 7,000 high school 
students and parents. According to Hartleb, the fair is usually held at 
Merrimack College and is a good opportunity for NECC. 

“This will be a good opportunity for us to showcase our school and 


facilities,” he said. 


The meeting participants also discussed the selection and upcoming 
Visit of strategic planning facilitators. Their two-day visit will include an 


open forum on Oct. 9. 


Enrollment a particular interest to most attending the meeting. 
Hartleb passed out a worksheet which listed 16 suggestions targeted at 


bolstering declining enrollment. 


The worksheet prepared by administrators was a result of a request 
by Hartleb to respond to criticisms by USA Group Noel-Levitz about 


enrollment management at NECC. 


Some staff members felt that the hiring of part-time teachers eroded 
the idea that NECCis a close, personal place, because part-time teachers 
had no other ties to the school. Hartleb said surveys have shown no 
negative attitudes toward part-time teachers. 

Meeting participants also suggested to make midterm grades to 
students mandatory and that the title of dean of enrollment and 
student services be rethought. Some staff members thought it was too 


corporate, they were hoping something warmer could be thought up... 


Leading the charge 

J. Chase photo 
NECC’S DEAN of Information Ser- 
vices, Tom Fallon. 


these machines to attain information re- 
garding grades, course availability and any 
other subject relating to student life on 
campus. 

“The SIS will successfully carry Northern 
Essex into the 21st century,” Fallon said. 
“My intentions are to make us more respon- 
sive to students.” 

“It [SIS] sounds like a big help to new 
students” said Laura-Leigh Percival, first- 
semester student. 

According to Edward Spinney, computer 
and science instructor, some concerns of 
the college’s teaching staff should be ad- 
dressed. 

“There is a need for newer computers 
and Internet access in faculty offices,” Spin- 
ney said. “IfI got (the) Internet access in my 
office, I would have more instructional 
services for my students. I haven’t had 
equipment up and running adequate for 
what Ido, or can do in years. I’m working on 
a 386, which can’t even handle the charts I 
would like to use in my 
science classes.” 

The college is begin- 
ning to be responsive to 
complaints such as these. 
Another item on Fallon’s 
agenda is upgrading 
equipment in faculty of- 
fices. 

“We have a critical 
need to get PCs and high- 
quality printers in fac- 
ulty offices,” he said. “As 


far as instructors having access to the Web, 
it’s just a matter of them utilizing the 
facilities that already exist. Currently, every 
person on campus has access to the Web, 
including faculty.” 

Also on the agenda of technological ad- 
vances is the networking of administrative 
computers. According to Fallon, the entire 
administrative computer system will be 
networked. 

“Students will be able to register for a 
class and conduct affairs with the financial 
aid office without even leaving the registrar’s 
office,” Fallon said. 

According to Thomasine Corbett, elec- 
tronic operator, there have already been 
some new additions to a computer lab in B- 
building. Twenty-two Pentium computers, 
with 15 inch color monitors have arrived in 
B-303. They are all networked and have 8X 
speed CD ROM drives. 

Windows 95 is also available in B-303 
and B-309, according to Corbett. 

Despite all the effort to suit the student’s 
needs by improving the college’s facilities, 
many students feel the current computers 
and equipment are more than adequate. 

“I think these computers are great,” 
Percival said. “The software seems excel- 
lent, and the computer instructors are very 
good. I’ve only been using computers for a 
couple of years, but I don’t think we have to 
get better ones.” 

According to Fallon, IBM compatible 
computers are not the only machines being 
looked at for possible modernization. 

“As far as the Apple’s Macintosh com- 
puters are concerned, a majority of the ones 
which are available are pretty old,” Corbett 
said. 

“I think a variety is good; the Mac is good 
for the art students, and they are the ones 
who use them. We should definitely try to 
get some more modern machines in the 
Mac labs.” 

Desktop publishing student, Peter 


Taking Cooperative Education was the best decision | made at NECC. | learned a 
lot about myself and set career goals. I’m a Journalism/Broadcasting major and by 
working at WCCM-AM and CTV-3, | got to experience the broadcast industry first 
hand. | was able to report and produce radio news stories and assist on television 
shoots. Not bad for a college sophomore! 


Co-op courses 


Paul Carteiro of Lawrence 


Students have until October 25 
to sign up for a fall semester 

cooperative education course. 
; Call the NECC Co-Op Office at 508-374-3722. 


Kalabokis, feels even the Mac Classics and 
SE’s are adequate for his needs. 

“So far, these computers are very helpful 
and I certainly can’t see them being out- 
dated or no longer helpful next year,” 
Kalabokis said. “I am learning to use the 
Superpaint program, and I have a great 
instructor, which makes it even easier.” 

“We do have an obligation to maintain 
the Mac presence on this campus,” Fallon 
said. “Although some ofthese machines are 
fairly old, we are not in the financial situa- 
tion to get rid of a large number of comput- 
ers. If a computer at this school has a use, 
we will not get rid of it. Those older Macs are 
still viable machines for introduction pur- 
poses.” 

“Most of the complaints I’ve heard have 
been with teachers and other people who 
work for Northern Essex,” said Jennifer 
Bowen, business management student. “I 
would have to say these computers are 
perfect for me.” 

Whether or not students feel improving 
computer services is necessary, the college 
is preparing for a campus-wide overhaul. 

“I am ultimately planning to introduce 
both students and faculty to newer and 
better methods of teaching,” Fallon said. “It 
is interesting to see the amount of impact 
that computer technology, multimedia and 
Internet access can have on improving the 
quality of an education.” 

Hartleb is equally adamant about im- 
proving computer technology on campus 
and feels Fallon is the perfect leader for the 
program. 

“Tom has provided excellent leadership 
in recent years as the college has success- 
fully focused on expanding and improving 
student, faculty and staff access to com- 
puter equipment and technology,” Hartleb 
said in press reports. : 

“Keeping up with technology will bea 
priority at Northern Essex in the years 
ahead.” 


gave me 
a taste 
of the 
real 
world! 
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Enrollment 
figure settles 
at 8% drop 
from Fall *95 


Was the final numbers 
tallied, the fall 1996 
enrollment drop has stabi- 
lized at 8 percent. 

The Observer reported the 
drop at 9 percent just before 
the beginning of the semes- 
ter anda late surge dropped 
the figure down a little more. 

Tom Fallon, dean of in- 
formation services, is happy 
with the final figure. 

“We allowed for a 10 per- 
cent FTE decrease in the 
budget this year,” Fallon 
said. 

Despite the $100,000 
marketing campaign, which 
NECC began in hopes of cur- 
tailing the enrollment drop, 
the figure still remains a 
decline from last year. On 
the positive side, the figure 
remains better than the 11- 
12 percent drop it suffered 
two years ago. 


Health care 
conference 


ECC is offering health 

care providers and con- 
sumers the opportunity to 
examine some of these criti- 
cal issues of health care re- 
form during a day-long con- 
ference, ‘Revolution in 
Health Care: Are we up to 
the challenge?’ 

Keynote speaker Judith 
Shindul-Rothschild, nation- 
ally known nursing advo- 
cate and researcher, will 
explore the effects of the 
health care revolution on 
nurses and their patients. 

Many other experts will 
be making speeches and 
teaching at the conference. 

The conference will be 
held Thursday, Oct. 17, from 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the NECC 
Bentley Library Conference 
Center. 

The conference is open 
to anyone, and the cost for 
attendance is $89. 

For more information, 
contact Bernice McPhee at 
374-3800. 


NECC offers 
CPE courses 


he Continuing Profes- 

sional Education Insti- 
tute for Accountants, is of- 
fering several courses this 
fall, all of which should help 
you cure all of your varied 
financial woes. 

The following courses are 
being offered during the 
month of October: 

V Effective Direct Mar- 
keting for CPA Practices 

Y Auditing Review and 
Compilation Update 

V Dealing with the IRS: 
Audit and Appeals Process 

V Federal Tax Delinquen- 
cies: How to Represent Your 
Clients for Optimum Results 

V Conflict Resolution 

1996 Corporation Tax Up- 
date: How to minimize the 
tax costs and maximize the 
benefits of operating a 
closely held corporation 

To register, call the 
registrar's office (B-216) at 
374-3700, or for more infor- 
mation, call either Sidney 
Kotzen, CPA Coordinator, or 


@ College looking 
to beef up money 
for student grants 


ervices and goods for schol- 
S arships have the potential to 

earn $20,000 for NECC stu- 
dents, organizers say. 

The state will now match funds 
raised which grant scholarships 
to students. 

“The NECC auction of Thurs- 
day, Oct. 17, in the student center 
of the Haverhill campus should 
raise approximately $10,000 for a 
wide variety of scholarships,” said 
Frank DeSarro, chairman of the 
auction committee. 

According to Jean Poth, acting 
dean ofinstitutional advancement, 
the amount of money raised will 
be matched equally, up to $88,000. 
This donation is from the Public 
Higher Education Endowment In- 
centive Program. 

“Each part of the college com- 
munity: faculty, staff, administra- 
tors, students, trustees, alumni 
and friends of NECC are donating 
their services and goods to be auc- 
tioned off,” DeSarro said. 

The money bid for each of the 
200 items will go directly to the 
scholarship designated by the per- 
son donating the item. 

“This method of encouraging 


For our 
environment’s 
sake, please 
recycle this 
‘Observer’ 
when you're 
done reading 
it. Thanks! 


the school community to get in- 
volved has inspired a wide range 
of donations,” DeSarro said. 

Items on the bidding list in- 
clude boat cruises ‘captained’ by 
David Kelley, dean ofinstructional 
support services, and Mary Wil- 
son, dean of development. Also 
included is dinner with President 
David Hartleb and his wife, 
Patricia, at a restaurant in 
Newburyport. 

“Then there are the more un- 
usual items, such as a pajama 
party hosted by Paula Strangie 
and Sandy DeVellis of the sociol- 
ogy department. Joyce Ortiz, di- 
rector of student support services, 
said. “Another service offered is a 
house painting by a crew from 
bookkeeping.” 

“I am delighted by the work of 
this committee and thrilled to 
learn how much money can be 
raised for scholarships,” Hartleb 
said. 

“I encourage the whole college 
community to join in by attending 
the auction and bringing family 
and friends.” 

The auction preview is at 5:30 
p.m., when bidders can obtain their 
numbers and preview the items. 

Delicious ethnic foods will be 
served by the English as a second 
language students and staff. 

Anyone interested in helping 
the committee should contact 


DeSarro at ext. 5821. 
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DOER’S PROFILE 


NAME: Chris Q. Transfer 
CURRENT OCCUPATION: Full-time student 
ACADEMIC INTERESTS: Liberal Aris, Business, Science and 


Engineering 


TRANSFERRED FROM: Anywhere Community College 

FAVORITE COURSES AT MERRIMACK: Environmental Biology, 
Business Forecasting, Making Video 

FAVORITE PROFESSOR/PERSONALITY AT MERRIMACK: 
Dr. Peter Ford (History), President Santagati 

WHAT | LIKE MOST ABOUT MERRIMACK: small classes, 
friendly campus, the people! 

WHY | TRANSFERRED TO MERRIMACK: academic reputation, 
transfer scholarships/financial aid, liberal transfer credit policy 
MEMBERSHIPS ON CAMPUS: Merrimaction (service organiza- 

tion), Commuter Council, Intercultural Club, Outing Club 
SHORT-TERM GOAL: To delve into my chosen field of study with 
an internship as | complete my Bachelor's Degree at Merrimack, 
and to lose ten pounds. 
LONG-TERM GOAL: To be rich, successful and happy in life (what 


else?). 


HOW MERRIMACK COLLEGE IS HELPING ME REACH MY 

GOAL: Through the strong liberal arts curriculum, cooperative 
education and internships, extensive career planning services, 
dozens of student organizations and athletic programs. 


Do you fit this profile? 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE 


is the place for you! 


For transfer information, please call or write: 
Merrimack College 
Office of Admission 
North Andover, MA 01845 
508-837-5100 


e-mail: SMURPHY @MERRIMACK.EDU 


ed 
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Congratulations 


Auction to add to scholarship fund 


File photo 


THE SOCIAL science department congratulates the 
following students in a departmental awards cer- 
emony held last semester: Joanna Taylor and Justin 
Hatem for history and government; Kelly Ryan, Miranda 
Kuse and Christine Gould for behavioral sciences; 
Michael Santoro and Dana Cole for teacher prepara- 
tion option; and Manuel Ferreira for paralegal. 


MassPIRG agenda set 
for °96-97 school year 


@ Involvement of 
students needed 
for fall semester 


By P. A. GRANT 
Staff Reporter 


hirty students-attended the» 
Massachusetts Student Pub- 


lic Interest Resource Group 
meeting held at the student cen- 
ter last week. ; 

Jennifer Varney, a graduate of 
Middlebury College in Vermont 
and MassPIRG Organizer for NECC, 
explained that MassPIRG is a state- 
wide organization working on en- 
vironmental, consumer protection 
and democracy issues. 

On Monday, Oct.6, a drive called 
Youth Vote ’96 will make it easier 
for students to register to vote by 
signing up at NECC. 

New Hampshire residents can 
now register at the polls on elec- 
tion day. MassPIRG hopes this will 
attract 18 to 20-year-olds, espe- 
cially as so many in this group are 
not yet registered. 

Student interest and involve- 
ment in the political process has 
dropped steadily for the past 20 
years. 

Consequently, elected officials 
have been doing little to address 
student concerns, such as the en- 
vironment, funding for higher edu- 
cation and other matters, accord- 
ing to MassPIRG. 

Another issue on MASSPIRG’s 
agenda is helping the homeless at 
the Haverhill and Lawrence shel- 
ters. 

National Hunger and Home- 
less Week, Nov. 17-23 will be des- 
ignated on campus with a Thanks- 
giving Drive to help the homeless. 

Needed, in addition to volun- 
teers are such things as clothes, 
canned foods, old appliances (re- 
frigerators and stoves in working 
order) and people to help build 
shelters. 

“For every hour a student vol- 
unteers to help the shelters, Dean 
Joseph Brown of administrative 
services will provide a matching 
hour by a member of the college 
staff,” Varney said. 


Clean water is another major 
theme. Sixty percent of Massachu- 
setts lakes and streams are con- 
sidered unsafe for fishing and 
swimming, said MassPIRG mem- 
bers. 

Action is being taken by 1,000 
volunteers over a two week period 
starting on Saturday, Sept. 28. 

MassPIRG and the Merrimack 
River Watershed Council willcom- 
bine forces in a “River Cleanup” of 
the entire Merrimack River in both 
Massachusetts and New. Hamp- 
shire. 

Volunteers will walk along the 
river bank with trash bags and 
note locations of abandoned cars, 
refrigerators and other large items 
for later pickup. 

Benson Childs, assistant orga- 
nizing director for the state 


_MassPIRG, discussed the Citizens 


Right To Know project. 

“There are 70,000 toxics on the 
market, and only 1 percent have 
been tested for effects on humans,” 
he said. 

“The FDA requires tests for 
drugs, and I feel new toxics should 
also be tested before they go on 
the market, and industry should 
be required to state on the label 
what type of toxics are used in the 
products.” 

Massachusetts industries use 
more than 1 billion pounds of 
toxic chemicals a year, according 
to MassPIRG’s Citizen’s Right to 
Know literature. 

The goals of the Citizen’s Right 
to Know campaign are research, 
education and advocacy. They plan 
to enlist a large coalition to build 
grassroots pressure on the pro- 
posed labeling law. 

“Consumers have a right to 
know what they are purchasing so 
they can protect themselves and 
their children,” Childs said. 

Varney said future campaigns 
may include environmental efforts 
such as increased recycling on 
campus and working with the 
Lawrence/Haverhill environmen- 
tal committees to find an alterna- 
tive to the three incinerators cur- 
rently in the Merrimack Valley. 

“The United States has 50 per- 
cent of the world’s garbage and 5 
percent of the population,” Childs 
said. 


Check out our new section on what’s up 


__at other college campuses, page 4. 


® continued from page 1 
security Capt. Armond Gendron, who told 
them to stop. 

Both women are college work-study stu- 
dents — Arsenault works in the counseling 
office and Lord works in the office of Norman 
J. Landry, dean of student services. 

In response to the incident, the Observer 
staff has filed a grievance with the college 
against the two women. Lord’s boss, Landry, 
handles student complaints and will over- 
see the grievance process. 

President David Hartleb said what the 
two students did is “outrageous.” 

“Colleges and universities exist because 
we believe in values for a free exchange of 
ideas between students in the classroom 
and out of the classroom,” Hartleb said. 
“Censorship is an enemy of that and this 
was an act of censorship. This is not just 
wrong, it’s an attack on the college as a 
whole.” 

Landry may decide to assign a disciplin- 
ary hearing board comprised of faculty 
members, staffers, administration and stu- 
dents to hear the grievance. Hartleb said 
the incident should be used to treat stu- 
dents a lesson. 

“I don’t believe we ought to treat the two 
students as criminals,” Hartleb said. “I’d 
like to believe we can use this incident to 
teach students and people that doing this is 
against our value system and to show that 
it won’t be tolerated.” 

Arsenault said she and her friend have 
the right to take the papers as a form of 
protest against the opinion column be- 
cause the newspapers are “free.” 

But are the newspapers really free? That 
question is popping up on college cam- 
puses across the country and frustrating 
student newspaper editors. 

“Students expect the newspaper to be 
there and obviously advertisers feel the 
newspapers have some kind value and they 
wouldn’t pay (to advertise) if they felt no 
one would read it,” said Mike Hiestand, an 
attorney at the Student Press Law Center in 
Arlington, Va. 

“Newspapers have to pay their printer 
because they’re not doing it for free. It’s 
very narrow-minded to say because the 
distribution is free that the newspaper has 
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Without 
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Our karate fitness 
program is never 
boring. Have fun 
and learn to defend 
yourself while 
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no value or worth.” 

Newspapers were rarely stolen until an 
incident in April 1993 at University of Penn- 
sylvania when a group took 14,000 copies of 
the Daily Pennsylvanian, Hiestand said. A 
group of UPenn students were upset with 
the content of a student column placed on 
an editorial page. 

The incident received a lot of play in the 
press and led toa series of “copycat crimes,” 
Hiestand said. 

“(SPLC) received two or three theft inci- 
dents a year before 1993 and the stealing 
began typically as a fraternity prank, but it 
did not happen very often,” Hiestand said. 
“It’s now being seen as a way to censor a 
newspaper; it has just caught on.” 

Over the years, the number of newspa- 
per thefts reported to SPLC has fluctuated. 
During the 1993-94 school year, an all-time 
high of 37 student publications reported 
their newspapers stolen. The number of 
thefts fell by seven in 1994-95, and through 
May of the '95-96 school year, 26 college 
newspaper staffs reported their papers be- 
ing taken from campus, including NECC. 

Last April, a group of students trashed 
hundreds of copies of the Observer after the 
paper ran a controversial pro-life advertise- 
ment paid for by the Human Life Alliance of 
Minnesota Inc. The insert’s cover pictured a 
16-week-old baby developing in a woman’s 
womb with the headline, “She’s a child, not 
a ‘choice.’” No action was taken against the 
suspects. 

Last week’s theft was the first case of 
stolen newspapers reported to SPLC this 
school year, according to Hiestand. 

“Some college newspapers haven't even 
printed their first issue,” he said. 

Many people feel the stealing of newspa- 
pers is a form of censorship. 

Ronnie Glasser, editor of the Michigan 
Daily, the student paper at the University of 
Michigan-Ann Arbor, said a group of Afri- 
can-American students took the newspa- 
pers from the racksin March and left notes 
saying, “The Daily has been canceled today 
due to racism.” 

He said nearly 8,700 copies of the 
newspaper’s 16,500 press run was taken, 
costing the Daily nearly $5,000 in lost ad- 
vertising revenue. 


Trial Program 
2 Lessons 


Ocasio’s True Martial Arts 


50 Merrimack St. * Haverhill, MA 


ques (508) 373-4100 
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News 


Students throw away over 2,000 


A Knight in the gym 


newspapers 


R. Wile photo 


THE NECC KNIGHT makes a rare appearance at the gymnasium as 
part of an open house, held as one of the events during September’s 
week-long student orientation, Get With It Week. 


“The newspaper may be free to readers, 
but it’s not meant for people to just take 
copies to prevent others from seeing them,” 
he said. “It is an act of censorship and the 
paper does have a lot of value — students put 
a tremendous amount of time into it.” 

The University of Michigan’s campus 
police had a suspect and turned him over to 
the county prosecutor. 

The prosecutor decided not to press 
charges against him because Michigan law 
does not include theft of a ‘free’ newspaper 
as larceny,” Glasser said. 

The Daily considered pursuing the issue 


“as a civil matter, but it would have been an 


expensive and lengthy process and in the 
end they chose not to, he said. 

Some newspaper thieves have been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted in recent years and a 
number of other charges have been filed by 
prosecutors and later plea-bargained, 
Hiestand said. 

Without laws to protect free student 
Papers, some newspaper thieves will con- 
tinue to get away with taking a large num- 
bers of copies, according to Hiestand. 

Maryland has the only state law that 
labels the stealing of free newspapers as 
larceny, he said. Massachusetts has no laws 
against taking papers, but California and 
Alaska state legislatures are considering 
enacting laws. 

In March, a city ordinance was passed in 
San Francisco, which says taking more than 
one newspaper, whether free or paid for, 
from a newsrack or street corner is a misde- 
meanor offense with fines up to $500, ac- 
cording to published reports. 

“The fact is, a successful prosecution 
took place in Florida, which has no laws 
against newspaper theft,” Hiestand said. 


“There’s no reason to think the theft of a 
newspaper is any different than taking a 
stereo — it’s depriving something of value to 
(newspaper staffs) and the readers. 

He said school officials at some universi- 
ties have not taken the issue of stolen 
newspapers seriously. 

“They've ignored the issue — they don’t 
see blocking free speech is the ultimate 
form of censorship. Almost all publications 
receive a student activities fee that when 
students are registering for classes, they 
pay up front knowing part of their money is 
going toward student publications, which 
they have access to,” Hiestand said. 

A good-sized portion of the Observer’s 
budget is funded by student activities, which 
allocates student fees. 

By removing the newspaper copies from 
racks, the Observer's management team be- 
lieves the suspects censored the papers 
from the people who pay for a large portion 
of it — students. 

“God forbid someone couldn’t read the 
Observer for 45 minutes,” Arsenault said. 

Observer co-editor Breeda Whitmore does 
not believe the theft was made any less 
serious by the recovery of many of the 
trashed newspapers. 

The Observer reserves space in each edi- 
tion of the newspaper for student input in 
its letters to the editor section, she said. 

Whitmore said this act can be an oppor- 
tunity for everybody to reflect carefully 
upon the Constitution’s freedom of speech 
and other’s opinions. 

“We either believe in the freedom of the 
press or we don't,” she said. “We either 
believe in people’s right to read any mate- 
rial of their choosing, or we don’t. it’s either 
black or white, wrong or right.” 


NORTH OF BOSTONS FINEST BLUES 


LITTLE RICHARD'S ROADHOUSE 


LIVE BLUES IN THE VOO-DOO LOUNGE 


RICK RUSSEL 
& NASTY J 
BLUES REVUE 
EVERY 
WEDNESDAY 


OCTOBER 2ND 
NO COVER 


SUNDAYS 
OPEN JAM 
WITH 
MIKE DIBARTI 
NO COVER 


STARTING 
THURSDAYS 
IN OCTOBER 

DANCE NIGHT 
STARTING FEATURING THE 


AREAS BEST 
REGGAE 
HIP HOP 

& VICKY VOX 


FUNK BANDS 
$3.00 COVER 


SEPT. 20,21 

TWO BONES & A PICK 
RENNE RANDALL 
SEPT. 27,28 

SWEET ROY JONES 
PART TIME LOVERS 
OCT. 4,5 

KAT IN THE HAT 
RICK RUSSEL 

OCT. 10, 11 

THE LOVE DOGS 
PROF. HARP 

OCT. 18,19 


STOVALL BROWN 
OCT. 25, 26 

SWEET ROY JONES 
JOSE RAMOS 


LITTLE RICHARD’S ROADHOUSE 
RT. 125 NORTH ANDOVER MA. TEL. 508-685-3603 
FEATURING FINE SOUTHERN AND BBQ CUSINE 


On your mark... 


PRESIDENT DAVID HARTLEB prepares for the big 5K race with Rose 
Wile, intramurals coordinator. The first annual President’s Fun Run 
is Oct. 5 and all proceeds benefit the college’s athletic department. 
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Adjusting to the college scene 


@ continued from page 1 
student, nor probably any other commu- 
nity college student. 

Woody Knight, a liberal arts major from 
Newbury, graduated high school in June 
and is pleased with his education and col- 
lege experience. He also finds relief in not 
having to deal with the added concerns of 
living away from home. 

“When you live in a dorm, you don’t 
have your home life,” Knight said. “You feel 
as though you’re on your own. You're decid- 
ing how to manage your money, when to 
eat and having to remember to lock your 
dorm room. You learn more things that 
have nothing to do with school.” 

Although no plans for dorms are in the 
works, if a dormitory facility became avail- 
able on campus, he believes he might want 
to live there. 

“I would consider living in a dorm here,” 
he said. “Money’s a major factor on whether 
or not I stayed here. Also, the adjustment of 
living with others that you don’t like both- 
ers me.” 

Other students, however, would not give 
up the benefits of living at home. Denise 
Blain of Hampton, N.H., a liberal arts major, 
wouldn’t consider living in an NECC dorm. 

“At least now I can still mooch off my 
parents,” Blain said. “I wouldn’t want to live 
here at school. Maybe I would if I knew 
more people here.” 

Many students come and go as they need 
to. They spend as little time here as they can 
outside of classes. Some students do make 
good use of the available facilities on cam- 
pus, while others have no interest in any- 
thing outside of their classes. 

William Kenney of Haverhill, a com- 
puter science major, graduated from high 
school in Iowa in’88. He spends a few hours 
studying in between classes, but has no 
interest in anything the college offers now, 
or anything it could potentially offer in the 
future. 

“Although there seems to be a lot of 
other groups of people that are getting 
involved, I feel as though I am getting all of 
what I need in my classes,” he said. “I live in 
an apartment, and I’m pretty busy most of 
the time.” 

On the other end of the spectrum, An- 
drew Watson of Newburyport, a music 
major, spends as much time here in the 
computer labs, as he does in class. If addi- 
tional services were available, he believes 
he would spend even more of his time here. 

“If had access to some sound recording 


equipment, to try out some of our ideas in 
class, | would probably spend 100 hours per 
week here,” Watson said. 

Watson took two years off after high 
school to work and he feels as though the 
college has made him feel comfortable since 
he returned this fall. 

“I hated high school,” he said. “I was 
kind of shaky on returning to college, but 
the whole scene seems to be pretty good.” 

Knight also finds himself at the college a 
lot when he’s not in class. 

“I’m here probably 11 hours outside of 
class,” he said. “I do a lot of my homework, 
socialize, smoke butts and use the stuff in 
the gym. | usually try to eat lunch when I’m 
here, too.” 

NECC offers him everything he wants 
from school right now, he said. They couldn’t 
add' anything to the college to keep him 
here any more. 

Many believe a good student life de- 
pends on the number of people you know 
on campus. Blain finds herself spending 
little time here because she knows so few 
people, commuting from so far away. 

“I don’t find much to do here,” she said. 
“I don’t know many people, so there’s really 
no reason for me to hang around. Some 
people hang out, but I think if I lived in 
Haverhill, I would be here a lot more often 
too because I would know so many students 
from Haverhill.” 

Knight has found it easy to socialize and 
meet new people. 

“I like the life here,” he said. “There’s a 
really laid back student life here. Half of the 
people are here with a ‘oh well, it’s school’ 
attitude, while the other half, especially the 
adults, are here to work hard and make a 
better life for themselves.” 

Little variation exists between students’ 
hopes for what they will leave the college 
with when they graduate or transfer. Both 
Watson and Blain hope to transfer to an- 
other college with a little more knowledge 
than they came here with. Knight’s expecta- 
tions though, seem a little higher. 

“I hope to get good grades, make good 
friends and have a good direction to a four- 
year school,” he said. 

Until their final days at NECC, each 
student hopes to persevere through the 
downs and enjoy the ups of attending a 
community college, even if it’s not always 
what they expected. 

“I don’t know what I expected from 
Northern Essex,” Watson said. “It isn’t any- 
thing like high school, and I like that.” 


Getting ready for the Top Notch play 


continued from page 1 
forward to the production and hopes that it 
will have a good turnout. 

“lam excited. It (the role) is scarier,” she 
said. 

The play is also the first time acting for 
Jackson, but he is hopeful as well. 

“I've never acted before. I've done set 
building and lighting for amateur plays. 
I'm not nervous yet, but I am excited,” he 
said. 

Even though all the spots have been 
filled, and rehearsal has started, Sanders 


‘ 


said they are still looking for people to help 
out with sound, lights, stage management, 
sets and costumes. Call Sanders at ext.5865 
if interested. 

The play opens Nov. 8, with performances 
on Nov. 9, and 14-16 at 8 p.m. 

The play costs $4 for students and se- 
niors and $5 for general admission and 
promises to deviate from the usual produc- 
tions with its riskeé subject matter. 

The actors also warn it is not a play for 
children, but students and the rest of the 
public should find it highly entertaining. 
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Rededicating college 


in the inauguration 


continued from page 1 

offerings as lawn concerts, information and 
business fairs and the day-long Summerfest 
in August. 

“It’s a time for rededication to the 
college’s mission and a celebration of the 
college’s accomplishments,” Bellairs said of 
the installation of NECC’s third president. 

Hartleb faces special challenges, accord- 
ing to Wilson, who described him as a “new 
kind of leader,” one who is sensitive to the 
need to reposition NECC in an era heavily 
driven by technology, competition and con- 
stant change. 

This summer’s community-based events 
and the theme of the inauguration signify 
a promise for the future. Wilson also said 
the inauguration attendees will have the 
opportunity to hear Hartleb’s vision for 
NECC. 

Under Hartleb’s direction, NECC’s re- 
newed sense of dedication to the commu- 
nity, clientele and employees will ensure 
the institution becomes what students need 
in terms of classes and support services. 

Updating the college’s information ser- 
vices capabilities and implementing ad- 
ministrative teams are among the ways 
NECC will be able to use technology to 
better attend to students through their 
NECC experience, Wilson said. A rekindled 
sense of community involvement, optimism 
and anticipation should enhance the 
college’s image and increase enrollment, 
she said. 

Hartleb came to NECC on Jan. 21 from 
the University of Cincinnati, where he served 
since 1991 as vice president and provost for 
access and outreach education, a position 
which encompassed the duty of chief aca- 
demic officer for five area access colleges. 

Inaugural activities, which get under- 
way at 11:30 a.m, and conclude at about 2 
p.m., are open to the public, students and 
anyone associated with NECC. All are wel- 
come and encouraged to attend, Bellairs 


said. Classes will be suspended until 4 p.m. 
and school offices will operate on a skel- 
eton staff that day, giving as many people as 
possible the opportunity to participate in 
the day’s events. 

The program will be held in the quad- 
rangle, and guests should be seated 15 
minutes before the start of the 11:30 a.m. 
processional. Rev. Thomas L. Bentley will 
perform the invocation, followed by Dr. 
Robert McDonald, dean of academic ser- 
vices, who will welcome guests. 

Dr. Ronald Temple, president of the com- 
munity colleges of Chicago and long-time 
friend and mentor of Hartleb, will present 
the keynote address, followed by the instal- 
lation ceremony. 

Official greetings will be extended to the 
new president by members of the NECC 
community as well as Lawrence Mayor Mary 
Claire Kennedy, Haverhill Mayor James 
Rurak and many others. 

Hartleb’s speech will be preceded by the 
music of Louise Cramer and followed by the 
Lawrence High Girls’ Ensemble. McDonald 
will present the concluding remarks and 
Haverhill Rabbi Ira Korinow will make the 
benediction. 

The inaugural recessional, accompanied 
by the Paella Brass, will close the program. 

The reception, which will begin at about 
1 p.m. and is expected to last approximately 
an hour, will be held under the tent in front 
of the gymnasium, rain or shine. 

While the inaugural’s official purpose is 
to launch the new administration, Bellairs 
stresses the day’s events are geared toward 
enjoyment. In addition to the speakers and 
representatives of other institutions who 
will be in attendance, guests will have an 
early look at Hartleb’s vision for the college, 
she said. Add to that the entertainment and 
free food, and the day promises to be fun. 

The community-based activities will con- 
clude Oct. 5 with the President’s Fun Run, a 
5K walk/run at the Haverhill campus. 


Security Log 


Student’s truck stolen at Lawrence campus 


student from Bradford, said a man 
broke into her 1985 Chevrolet 
Blazer and tried to steal it on Sept. 9. 

Bouchard reported the theft to a 
security officer patrolling the main park- 
ing lot at 7:40 p.m., who attempted to 
stop the man from driving away. 

The Blazer, which was parked on the 
corner of Franklin Street and Common 
Street near the Lawrence campus, was 
seen driving away at a high rate of 
speed heading toward Canal Street. 
Lawrence Police were notified and are 
investigating the incident. 

Other campus security reports, all 
from the Haverhill campus: 

Injured student: Sept. 5, Andrea 
Grant, a Newburyport student, said she 
felt nauseous while in class. Grant told 
campus security she strained her back 
while moving boxes at home. She was 
taken home by a friend and refused 
medical treatment, security said. 

Dislocated elbow: Sept. 6, Ernesto 
Pena, a student from Lawrence, said he 
was having pain in his elbow. He said 
student health services nurse told him 
the pain was due to a dislocated elbow. 
He told security he would seek medical 
help on his own. 

Accident: Sept. 9, Bridget Raineri, of 
Newburyport, said a state utility vehicle 
operated by Mike Foss backed into her 
while she was stopped at a stop sign 
near G-building. 

Student has seizure: Sept. 11, A 
student had a seizure while in class, 
security said. When security arrived, 
they said the student was disoriented, 
but coherent. She was treated by secu- 
rity. 

Student falls: Sept. 12, Inkyung Shin 
said she fell in the B-building and had 
pain in her left leg. She was taken by 


| Fee - Susan Bouchard, a 
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ambulance to Lawrence General Hospi- 
tal. 

Vendor burned: Sept. 17, Dawna 
Stanek, a vendor in the Spurk lobby, 
said she was standing in front of coffee 
machine holding a cup of hot chocolate, 
when someone bumped into her and 
she spilled it down the front of her 
blouse. She was advised by a nurse from 
SHS to put cold water on the burn. 

Stolen money: Sept. 18, Lugene 
Hersey, a peer tutor in the science labs, 
reported $15 had been taken from her 
wallet on the counter in the lab, some- 
time between 9 a.m. and 1:25 p.m. 

Auto accident: Sept. 25, Danielle 
Bistany, a student from Bradford, said 
her 1986 Mercury Lynx was hit from 
behind by a 1988 VW GTI, forcing it to 
hit the 1986 Volvo station wagon in 
front of her. Security said there was 
minimal damage to all three cars. 

Van incident: Sept. 23, Robin Richall 
was injured when the ramp on the 
handicapped van she was riding went 
out ofcontrol, security said. Richall said 
she fell off the ramp and sustained a 
laceration to the side of her head. She 
was treated by EMT’s and was told to go 
to the hospital. She refused a ride in the 
ambulance, according to security. 

Student being stalked: Sept. 25, A 
student asked a security guard to escort 
her to her car. She said she was being 
stalked and someone had followed her 
to campus from home that morning. 

Security said she was escorted to the 
edge of campus and said she was going 
to the police station to take out a re- 
straining order against the person who 
followed her. 


The crime log was compiled by News 
Editor Kevin Kyle. Incidents are taken from 
campus security reports. 
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Eroticizing safer sex 


@ Speaker educates 
NECC students about 
AIDS prevention 


By BILL NOYES 
Staff Reporter 


iver Huston stood in the middle of 
R= classroom, waving her arms at a 
student walking past the doorway. 

“Hey you,” she yelled. “Yeah, you. Don’t 
be shy, get in here. Come on, we're going to 
have some fun today, and we're going to 
learn a few things too.” 

The student, seeing that escape was fu- 
tile, did as he was told and cautiously took 
one of the seats that had been laid out ina 
big circle. 

So began the lecture “Eroticizing Safer 
Sex,” heard by about 30 students on Sept. 
18. 

Huston, 36, an AIDS activist and poet, 
has traveled the country for the last five 
years giving talks on safer sex to college and 
high school students. 

The lectures usually last about an hour, 
with Huston describing in a frank and 
straightforward way how safer sex can also 
be enjoyable sex. 

And yes, she does like to make the lec- 
tures fun. 

As she passed out a questionnaire on 
sexual behavior, Huston said the lecture 
would start with a game. 

“What I want each of you to do,” she 
said, “is to go up to another person in the 
room and ask them one of these questions. 
If you get a yes for an answer, you get to ask 
another question. If you get a no, you have 
to move on to someone else. Whoever gets 
the most yes answers in a row, wins.” 

Some of the 19 questions on the list 
included: Who is comfortable with their 
naked body? Who has: had ‘multiple or- 
gasms? Who owns a sex toy? Who can talk 
openly with their parents about sex? 

Students wasted no time getting into 


PIZZAS! 


the game, going around the room asking 
and answering questions with equal enthu- 
siasm. 

After about five minutes and lots of 
laughs, Huston had everyone return to their 
seats. 

“Okay,” she said, “anybody have 19? 18? 
How about 17?” 

Finally, at the mention of 13, a student 
raised his hand. “Congratulations!” Huston 
said. “You’re the winner. You get to have the 
lesbian safer sex pamphlet.” 

The red-faced young man accepted the 
gift as graciously as possible. 

“But what was the purpose of this game?” 
Huston asked the students. “I want you to 
realize that talking about sex can be a fun 
and normal thing. It doesn’t have to be 
something you’re uncomfortable talking 
about. 

“The problem in our country is that 
there is no real forum for talking openly 
about sex. We still have negative connota- 
tions of sex, but at the same time you guys 
are all bombarded with sexual messages in 
advertising and the media. Everyone does 
it, everyone thinks about it, we might as 
well be comfortable talking about it.” 

The game over, Huston got serious for a 
moment, explaining the difference between 
safe sex and safer sex. 

“The only safe sex is abstinence,” she 
said. “That’s right. No sex. Safe sex means 
no risk of getting an infectious disease and 
the only way to guarantee that is to not 
have sex at all.” 

Eager to hear the alternatives, students 
sat forward in their seats. 

“But,” Huston said, smiling, “there are 
plenty of ways to enjoy sex and still protect 
yourself.” 

Rummaging through a bag at her feet, 
Huston produced a lifelike reproduction of 
the male sex organ with one notable differ- 
ence, the color. 

“Let’s start with oral sex,” Huston said. 
“This,” she declared, “is the purple six-inch 
sex toy.” 

Using the oddly colored visual aid, Huston 
then demonstrated several different meth- 


Speaking out about AIDS 


R. Wile photo 


GIVING A SAFER sex lectute during Get With It Week is River Huston. 


ods of pleasuring the male organ in a safer 
way. 

As she went through those and various 
other sex aids and methods, Huston kept 
the pace lively and active. Her delivery was 
rapid-fire and hilarious, with the message 
about safer sex getting across in an enter- 
taining, non-lecturing way. 

Occasionally, she also interjected a com- 
ment or two on the less physical aspects of 
sex. 

“The unsafest part of sex is the heart,” 
Huston said. “Not getting a phone call the 
next day, not knowing what’s going on 
with the other person. Those things can be 
really hard.” 

As the hour wound down, she revealed 
to her audience her motivation behind edu- 
cating people on the subject of safer sex. 

“I do this,” she explained, “because I am 
infected with HIV, and I want you to have 
the chance I didn’t have.” 

She went on to tell a now very quiet 
room that one result of her infection has 
been the development of a bone marrow 
disease, for which she receives constant 
treatment. She said she more than likely 
contracted HIV from her husband who died 
from the disease in 1990. 

One student raised his hand and asked 


how she keeps her energy level so high in 
the face of such an illness. 

“I just go and then I drop,” Huston said. 
“Life’s too short to do anything else.” 

Reaction to the lecture was positive. 
Dinah Steward, a first-semester deaf stud- 
ies major, thought that more students 
should be exposed to this kind of informa- 
tion. 

“I think if they had something like this 
during the evening, more people would 
come. It was very informative, but she 
made it fun at the same time.” 

Brenda Torrez, a student in the ESL 
program, remarked on how informative 
the session had been. 

“There were some things I didn’t know,” 
she said, “Things about how you get the 
disease, that she told us, and it was fun.” 

Before she left, Huston, shared one of 
her poems with the students. 

AIDS, AIDS, AIDS, hey I said it. 

Don’t memorialize, metaphorize, hypnotize, 
categorize or sanitize me. 

It’s hard enough living with an illusion. 

No more definitions of my death. 

No more death sentence eyes. 

I'm not dead, dying, no sirree Bob, 

I'm living. 

Just thought I'd let you know. 


PIZZA" 


Now served in the Student Cafe 
(F Bldg) 


Also Offering: Mrs Fields Cookies 
Friendly's Ice Cream 
Moe's Subs 
Legal Seafood Chowder 
Columbo Frozen Yogurts 


Come check us out! 
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Men helping men 


®@ New support group 
reaches out to male 
students 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Editor 


men will have a support group oftheir 

own. Two male counseling interns 
are offering men a chance to discuss their 
issues Thursdays, starting Oct. 3, from 8 to 
9am. in F-139. 

James Schneider, a master’s candidate 
from Northeastern University, and John 
Hitchcock, a master’s candidate from Lesley 
College, said the time has come for men to 
rethink the meaning of manhood. 

“I think the image of manhood has been 
stuck in the corner, portraying athletes and 
cowboys,” Hitchcock said. “I think we need 
to be comfortable with our most central 
selves in order to redefine the coming im- 
age of manhood.” 

He said men need to relax and open up 
and not be intimidated by the stereotypes 
out there. 


FE: the first time in NECC’s history, 


Schneider said the biggest issue for men 
is learning how to express themselves. 

“Men are notorious for keeping things 
inside,” he said. “There hasn’t been a whole 
lot of interest yet (in the group), but in a 
sense, what we’re saying is, if you want a 
men’s group, we'll do it.” 

Schneider said he became interested in 
psychology from some of his own experi- 
ences. 

“I realized by watching others in the 
counseling field that it was a challenging 
and rewarding occupation to be in,” he said. 
“I started to explore psychology and felt at 
home with it.” 

He said counseling not only helps the 
individual male, but it can help make men 
better partners in relationships, better fa- 
thers, sons and brothers. 

Hitchcock has a master’s degree in as- 
tronomy and a doctorate in science and 
religion. He taught physics at a nuclear 
power school in California and most re- 
cently taught astronomy and physics at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

“Downsizing cut me out where I was 
teaching,” he said. 

He said women network more than men, 
who tend to isolate themselves and not 


John Hitchcock 


admit there is a problem. 

“It is tougher for men to form groups 
unless they had an event, trauma or disap- 
pointment happen in their lives,” he said. 

When something major like that hap- 
pens, they often realize they can’t handle 
the problem on their own, he said. 

To attract men to their group, Hitchcock 
will speak to a number of classes about the 
program. He is also thinking of placing 


“I think we need to 
be comfortable with 
our most central 
selves in order to 
redefine the 
coming image of 
manhood.” 


flyers around campus. 

“All the people I have met are very 
supportive,” he said. “The faculty are very 
welcoming.” 

Betty Coyne, assistant dean for counsel- 
ing, said she “hopes to develop this year 
some kind of men’s organization which 
would be supportive of men to create posi- 
tive self images, to develop empowerment, 
compassion and balance in their lives.” 


Sports and Fitness Center Upcoming Events & Activities 


Recreation & Intramurals 


*Mondays through Dec. 9; noon-1 p.m. - basketball 
*Wenesdays through Oct. 30; noon-1 p.m.- aerobics 


Mon., Oct. 7;noon-1 p.m. - track relay 


Fri., Oct. 11; noon-1 p.m.-co-ed volleyball and 
mountain biking (limited number of bikes available. 
Game room open everyday, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. - featuring 
billiards, ping pong, robo ping, chess and fooz ball 
*Joinin atany time, call Rose Wile at 374-3718 for more 


information. 


| Lonraines GQ 
art supplies 
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Wellness and Fitness 


3819. 
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Get fit for free! The Wellness and Fitness Center is open to 
all NECC students, faculty and staffers from 8 a.m.-6:30 
p.m., Mon.-Thur., and from 8 a.m.-5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Upcoming programs include - 
group, nutrition for weight control, working safely at the 
computer (avoid back pain, eye strain and carpel tunnel 
syndrome) and the fitness club. 

For more information the activities, call Rob Parker at 374- 


PICK your own APPLES & PUMPKINS 
* MACS * MACOUNS * CORTLANDS 


Athletics 


smoking cessation support 


Show your school spirit and come support our Knights 
sports squad. Women’s volleyball has begun, come 
cheer them on at home on these dates: 

Sat., Oct. 5, at noon against C.C. of Rhode Island; and 
again on Sat., Oct. 12 for a rematch with CCRI. 


To find out more about women’s volleyball team or to 
sign up for an NECC squad, call Mike Smith, assistant 


athletic director at 374-3818. 
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HAUNTED HALLOWEEN HAYRIDES 
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LonG Hitt Orcuarn in association with 
WJD Productions proudly present: 


THE HAUNTED ORCHARD 


The Haunted Barn by WJD Productions 
and Long Hill Orchard's annual 


520 Main St (Rte 113) | 


West Newbury, MA 01985 
508 / 363-2170 
CALL FOR DETAILS 


- Gift Certificates 

- Student Discounts Available Homestead Farm & Orchard 

| Homestead Farm & Orchard 13 Birchmeadow Rd. HA R BOR FRA M ES 

| 95 Plaistow Rd 7 (off Rte. 110), Merrimac, MA : 

: « 346-8346 © 346-4811 DO-IT-YOURSELF & CUSTOM FRAMING 
: Brickyard Plaza 1 17 GREEN STREET 


Enjoy our Free Hayride to the Orchard 
Sat. & Sundays 10-6 


Unit 6b (rear lower level) 
(weekdays by appointment for 
Plaistow, NH O5865 Groups of 10 or more) 


___ (603)382-3ART pra So a& 


NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 01950 
465-9494 


KATHRYN H. MUSE CHRISTOPHER H. MUSE 


Common Street 


Gram’s 


l Ice Cream 
* Developing Supplies & Desserts 
°B & W film 
°B & W paper - Delicious Ice Cream 
* Developing Tanks oe 


‘ Heavenly Desserts 
eInstant passport photos 


40 State Street 
eFrames 


Newburyport 465-8515 


91 Common Street; Lawrence, Ma. 01840 


¢Enlargements 


eSame day developing 


¢Special low NECC 
student prices 


Friendly's of Newburyport is currently hiring 
full and part-time waitstaff, full and part-time 
grill, and full and part-time fountain staff. Hours 
can be custom fit to your needs! 


No experience 1s necessary / we will train. If you 
are interested in a supervisory position, we can 
use you in our restaurant also. Call Jacqui or 
Andrea for an interview at 462-8480. 


Arthur S. Page 


Insurance Agency 
FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 


Convieniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 


310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


| LIS I LT I I CGE ELE ILOILO LAL ALE LLL LLL LLL Ot 
Con eee ae a a 


e Open 6:30 a.m.to 5:00 p.m. weekdays 


© Registry Service 
57 State St., Newburyport 


465-5301 
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President David 


Hartleb 


Inauguration of Northern Essex Community College’s 3rd President 


Come celebrate with us 


Friday, Oct. 4 
| as Northern 
©... | Essex installs 
| David Hartleb 
as its 3rd 
wrap “ President. A 
rededication of purpose and 
a celebration of community 
will highlight the day’s 
activities. Enjoy! 
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J. Grosky photos 


DAVID HARTLEB looks forward to his inauguration and guiding NECC into the next millennium as its 
president, top. Hartleb pumps his fist while speaking at an All College Council meeting last semester 


above left and takes a break to go over his day’s plans with his secretary Joyce Driscoll, above right. 


Area welcomes president’s family 


® Hartlebs are happy 
with move to the 
Merrimack Valley 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Managing Editor 


oughly 800 miles from home, 

NECC President David Hartleb’s 

family has increased from four 
members to over 9,000. 

“(NECC) is like an extended family,” 
said Pat Hartleb, the president’s wife. 
“Within the first few days I was here, a 
bunch of people from the college sent a 
huge basket filled with many things 
from all around New England. It made 
me feel very special. It is nice to know 
people understood how tough it was for 
me to move here after living there for- 
ever. Those kinds of things don’t hap- 
pen at a large school like the University 
of Cincinnati.” 

Pat, 52, had a tough time deciding 
whether or not the move to Haverhill 
was a good or bad decision. People of 


this area_were reportedly “tough to_ 


meet.” She eagerly admits those reports 


were false. 

“I was told it might be harder to get 
to know people,” Pat said. “That was 
wrong. Everyone I have met has been so 
understanding of our situation.” 

Pat wasn’t the only member of the 
Hartleb family to move from Cincinnati, 
as Hartleb’s youngest daughter, Debbie, 
also made the journey. 

“It takes some adjusting,” Debbie 
said of moving away from her lifelong 
hometown. “It’s a little difficult at first, 
but it’s been coming along.” 

Similar to her mother, Debbie, 23, 
thought long and hard before making 
the move to the east coast. With all her 
friends in the Midwest, the fifth grade 
substitute teacher at Golden Hills El- 
ementary school in Haverhill needed 
specific reasons for coming here. 

“I had two main reasons for making 
my final decision to move here,” Debbie 
said. “I really wanted to see another part 
of the country. And I really want to be 
near my family when I settle down and 
buy a house.” 

With Debbie making the trip from 
the Midwest to Haverhill, Pat feels her 


_ transition was easier. De an os re : 
- “Ithelped my adjustment not having * Cincimnati. “9°! «~#+ “>. “neithérPat nor Debbie feelneglected.In«-+.---- 


to leave both 
of my daugh- 
ters in Cincin- 
nati,” Pat said. 

Hartleb’s 
oldest daugh- 
ter, Kathy, a 
graduate of 
DePaul and the 
University of 


® Nationally-known 
educator and 
Hartleb’s mentor to 
speak at inauguration 


By KEVIN KYLE 
News Editor 


he man who will be the keynote 

speaker at President David 

Hartleb’s inauguration said in his 
three decades in education, he can think 
of no finer educator or teacher than 
Hartleb. 

Hartleb met Dr. Ronald Temple while 
he was a history professor at the Univer- 
sity College at the University of Cincin- 
nati. 

Temple, who was dean of the college, 
wads in the midst of a nationwide search 
for an associate dean of academic affairs 
and approached Hartleb, urging him to 
apply for the position, which would 
prove to be his first job in college admin- 
istration. 

Temple describes their relationship 
at the University of Cincinnati as a close 
partnership, in which each learned from 
the other. 

“I may have learned as much, if not 
more from him than he learned from 
me,” Temple said. 

Hartleb agreed they worked very 
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rs Says college must 
rethink how it meets 
student needs 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Editor 


lone with her thoughts at last, 
Helen attempts to grasp the mood 
and the significance of the day. 
No more cramming for exams, no more 
term papers with works cited, no more 
counting down the credit hours to her 
degree. All that’s left is the graduation 
ceremony and her future is in her hands. 


“I wish I 
wasn’t so far 
away from 
CAGE OD yi) 
Debbie said. 
“But we're 
used to that 
in a way be- 
cause we 
were never 
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hanging in Hartleb’s office. The third 
published print was sold on her gradu- 
ation day. Even those prints remind the 
family they still have someone back in 


calls and planned trips. She has already 
come out here, and we're going back 
there for Christmas.” 

As for the long hours Hartleb puts in, 
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entering a new era 


Higher Learning 


x the five years they were 
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1 him his mentor and said 
he primary reason he ven- 
ministrative work. 
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Association. 
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‘ound,” Hartleb said. 
emple accepted the posi- 
dent of the Community 
iladelphia. - 


During his three years in Philadel- 
phia, Temple was again credited with 
creating new partnerships with busi- 
nesses and industry. He also expanded 
college services into neighborhoods and 
obtained substantial funding increases 
for CCP. 

According to Hartleb, a challenge is 
something that Temple never shies away 
from. 

“I don’t know anyone that enjoys the 
challenge of a difficult situation more 
than he (Temple) does,” Hartleb said, 
adding that he has “great vision” anda 
great ability to look “ahead down the 
road.” 

In 1993, Temple was appointed as 
chancellor of the City Colleges of Chi- 
cago. He serves as the chief educational 
and administrative officer. This system 
of seven community colleges serves over 
200,000 students and 9,600 faculty with 
a budget of $260 million. 

Temple said he was especially pleased 
to return to Chicago because it is where 
he was born and raised. 

Illinois is also where Temple began 
his educational career. His first teach- 
ing job was as an instructor at Lyons 
Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege. 

Nationally known as an educator, 
Temple is prominent in the community 
college field, according to Hartleb. 

He has many national involvements. 
Temple serves as a board member of the 
American Association of Community 


Colleges and the American Council on 
Education’s Commission on Governmen- 
tal Relations and Transfer Commission. 

In addition, he serves as a member 
on the board of trustees at his alma 
mater, Eureka (Illinois) College. 

Temple said it humbled him to be 
referred to as Hartleb’s mentor because 
he has such great respect for him. 

"I can find an administrator who 
knows how to keep things where they 
are, but Dave (Hartleb) knows how to 
move them ahead,” Temple said. 

Hartleb said that he was humbled by 
such high praise coming from Temple, 
for whom he also had such great re- 
spect. 

When the inauguration planning 
board asked him to pick someone who 
was a good speaker and well respected 
nationally to deliver the keynote ad- 
dress, Hartleb said that he could think 
of only one person. 

“When I heard what they were look- 
ing for in a speaker, I knew Dr. Temple 
was the perfect person,” Hartleb said. 

Temple said he had not written his 
speech yet, but is planning to focus on 
three topics. He said he wants to talk 
about a college’s ability to focus on the 
future and the importance of the role of 
community colleges in economic devel- 
opment. He also wants to touch on the 
importance of a community college be- 
ing committed to high academic stan- 
dards and its ability to produce people 
who are competent workers that em- 


ployers want to hire. 

Temple said he agreed to speak at the 
inauguration because of his respect for 
Hartleb as an educator and as a person. 

He said Hartleb is highly respected 
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Society is on the brink of a new age. 
The 1990s are the first decade in this 
new “Information Age” and national 
and international Internet networks 
mean knowledge is available to people 
anywhere, at anytime. 

“The availability of information over 
the Internet will replace the need for 
faculty to be the source of all knowl- 
edge,” Hartleb said. 

He sees teachers doing something 
very different in 20 years. Instead of 
closing the door and presenting mate- 
rial as they do now, he said they will be 
collaborators, coaches, mentors and fa- 
cilitators. 

As the information age progresses, 
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deals with the extra attention of being 
the college president’s wife. 

“I’m so used to being in the back- 
ground,” Pat said. “I went to many social 
events when David was vice president at 
Cincinnati, but it’s a little different now. 
People ask me what my husband does 
for work, and when I tell them he’s the 
president of a college, they look at mea 
little differently.” 

After receiving many calls and wel- 
come cards, Pat is happy with the deci- 
sion, although she admits she’s not used 
to all the attention. 

Every member of the Hartleb family 
is happy with their husband and father’s 
accomplishments. 

“Iam so happy for him,” Pat said. 
“That is what really made the move 
easier...knowing David would have the 
chance to fulfill his lifelong dream of 
becoming a college president.” 

Debbie, who’s father’s teaching had 
some impact on her entering the educa- 
tion field, is ready for the inauguration. 

“I’ve always been proud of him,” 
Debbie said. “I’m so happy for him. I 
know how much he’s enjoyed the vari- 


_ ous positions over the years, and | know 
this job is one of his favorites already.” - 


many more workers will need different 
types of learning opportunities. The av- 
erage life span will be 90 years with 
many workers holding onto their jobs 
until they are in their 70s. This means 
the average adult could need 10 or more 
educational opportunities in a lifetime. 

“The student of the future is some- 
one we expect to be self-motivated,” 
Hartleb said. “We see students today 


~ who want skills to do job ‘x’. We're 


going to see more of that. They will 
demand we provide them an education 
in more convenient locations and times 
than we do now.” 

The information age is going to de- 
mand students be able to process, cri- 
tique and analyze information, Hartleb 
said. 

“I’m not saying it doesn’t go on now, 
but a major part of the future is learning 
how to find information and use it ina 
critical way,” he said. 

One way colleges will keep up with 
the rapid changes is to borrow a practice 
from business. 

The practice is called “just-in-time 
inventory” and Hartleb said although it 
sounds like a trite phrase, it does work 
in industry. 

The idea, he explained, works like 
this: In the past, when a car tnanufac- 
turer built a car he had his store room 
full of the supplies he needed. Operat- 
ing in the new just-in-time mode, a car 
manufacturer will order what he needs 
as he needs it. So if he needs glass for a 
car he is making today, he will order it 
from the glass manufacturer who will 
deliver it just in time. 

For education, this translates into 
providing courses that offer a specific 
skill for a specific purpose for a certain 


- length of time to prepare graduates for 


a lifetime of continuous learning. 

“Many of the decisions of what we 
are going to be have yet to be made,” 
Hartleb said. “We can’t stay the same as 
we are.” 

A college student at NECC today 
would describe her classes as personal 
because she sees her teacher in class. 


» She knows what he looks dike, his man- 


nerisms and his style. She also has ac- 
cess to him in his office if she needs to 
discuss personal or academic issues. 

From her classmates she sees the 
smiles, the looks of encouragement and 
the facial expressions from someone 
making a passionate argument for or 
against a point-of-view from literature 
or history. 

A graduate like Helen in the future 
will never know that feeling. She’ll only 
know her teacher from words on a 
screen. A new definition of what is the 
personal touch will develop and Hartleb 
can’t say for sure how that touch will be 
defined. 

Hartleb recalled two conferences he 
attended where professors taught over 
the network. One professor said there 
was far more personal and intellectual 
dialog than he ever had in the class- 
room. The professor said there were no 
faces and no body language, so people 
felt very free to say what was on their 
minds. He saw Internet classes as a very 
liberating and freeing-up kind of experi- 
ence. 

The other professor felt differently. 
He said their faculty is under great 
stress because the confines of the class- 
rooms are gone. He explained because 
there are no doors, no windows and no 
office hours, the invisible line that keeps 
students and teachers in their respec- 
tive places is gone. He felt the personal 
and the academic dynamics of teaching 
were all mixed up. 

“The computer is 24 hours a day,” 
Hartleb said. “It may not be as imper- 
sonal as it seems. In some ways it may 
encourage more personal interaction.” 

If the college was the beneficiary of a 
will or winning and had huge sums of 
money to spend, Hartleb said he would 
invest in an interactive TV network be- 
tween here and Lawrence and other 
locations in the community. 

“We could offer interactive classes 
reaching a dozen classrooms all over the 
district we serve,” he said. 

Helen, the imaginary first graduate 
of the information age, is the product of 


_ aneducational system that transformed 


“I may have 
learned as 
much, if not 
more from him 
than he learned 
from me. I 

can find an 
administrator 


who knows how 
to keep things 
where they are, 
but Dave 
(Hartleb) knows 
how to move 
them ahead.” 


Roland Temple 


throughout the nation as an educator. 

“He has a good feel for where an 
institution should go,” Temple said. ”He’s 
a person I’ve grown to have great confi- 
dence in.” 


@ @ 
itself. 

“The information age person has to 
be highly educated and able to under- 
stand instructions,” Hartleb said. “ Most 
information age workers work as part 
of a team. 

Incontrast, he said, the worker in the 
Industrial Age was someone who was 
put on the assembly line to build some- 
thing. 

“He needed to be personable, 
hardworking, reliable and conscien- 
tious,” he said. "He did not need an 
education.” 

The real challenge for NECC is to stay 
on top of the costs of technology, and 
the pace of technology development 
makes equipment obsolete in 18 months, 
Hartleb said. 

“If we truly shift learning outcomes, 
we will in concrete ways show the pub- 
lic the value of our course work,” he 
said. “I don’t think all the colleges that 
are around today will survive in 20 or 25 


years. That will mean more resources 
for the few.” 
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Program of Events 


Inaugural Ceremony 


Grand Marshal: Eugene F. Connolly 
Marshals: Olga Williams, Katherine H. Richards, Edward P. Champy Jr., Paul Bevilacqua 


11:30 a.m. 
Processional: Paella Brass, Artistic Director, Natalo A. Paella 

The National Anthem: Florencio Cuevas, student trustee, NECC board of trustees 

Invocation: Rev. Thomas L. Bentley, executive director, Emmaus House, Haverhill 

A Simple Song from Mass, by Leonard Bernstein: Louise Cramer, soprano, Michael Kramer, pianist 


Welcome and Introductions: Robert E. McDonald, dean of academic services 


Keynote Address: Dr. Ronald J. Temple, chancellor, City Colleges of Chicago 


Installation of the President 
Administration of Oath: John E. Fenton Jr., dean of Suffolk University Law School 
Conferring of the Seal of Office: John R. Dimitry, second president, NECC 


Greetings to the New President 
Trustees: Marjorie E. Goudreault, chairwoman, NECC board of trustees 

Faculty: Francis J. Leary, vice-president, NECC faculty association 

Administrators: Mary Jane Gillespie, chairwoman, NECC administrators’ association 

Staff: Linda Cashman, chief steward, representing American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, units 1 & 2 

Students: Jason Faria, representative, student senate 

Alumni: Raymond Pilat, vice-chairman, NECC alumni advisory board 

City of Haverhill: Mayor James Rurak 

City of Lawrence: Mayor Mary Claire Kennedy 


My House, by Leonard Bernstein: Louise Cramer 


Presidential Address: David E Hartleb 


Musical Selections; Simple Gifts and America the Beautiful: Lawrence High School Girls’ Ensemble 
Concluding Remarks: Robert E McDonald 
Benediction: Rabbi Ira L. Korinow, Temple Emanu-el, Haverhill 


Recessional: Paella Brass 
NECC: A New Era 


Congratulations 
President 


David. Hartleb 


Your friends at Bradford College look forward to your continued 
commitment to our educational partnership 


— President Joseph Short 
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Former students give something back 


@ NECC graduates 
return to serve 
current students 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
Special Assignment Reporter 


s director of the Center for Nursing 
Am Sylvia Hallsworth knows 

the demands and stresses placed 
upon students enrolled in the registered 
nursing program. 

After all, Hallsworth graduated from the 
program almost 25 years ago. 

“It’s reassuring to the students that the 
director survived the program,” Hallsworth 
said. 

Hallsworth came to NECC in 1969 and 
graduated two years later as a member of 
the second graduating class. 

Since then, 23 graduations have fol- 
lowed, and Hallsworth has gone from a 
nursing student to become the program’s 
director. 

Like many students today, Hallsworth 
came to NECC to finish an educational goal 
started elsewhere years before. She consid- 
ered it a second chance. 

After high school, Hallsworth enrolled 
in a three-year nursing program. Just 
months away from graduation, however, 
she withdrew. 

“My boyfriend was going off to Korea, 
and I wanted to get married,” she said. 

Although she didn’t have a degree, 
Hallsworth found work at a hospital. 

In those days, it wasn’t crucial to have a 
license, she said. Over the years, having 
licensed health care workers became more 
important. For Hallsworth, it was the pri- 
mary reason she chose NECC. 

“There were several newspaper articles 
about the two-year R.N. program offered by 
the college,” Hallsworth said. “It was un- 
heard of then.” 

After her graduation in 1971, Hallsworth 
landed a job as a psychiatric nurse at Holy 
Family Hospital. 

Within a year, she resumed her educa- 
tion. She attended the University Of Lowell 


Classifieds 


LARGEST STUDENT TRAVEL PLAN- 
NER on East Coast looking for Cam- 
pus Rep to promote Kodak SPRING 
BREAK trips “Guaranteed” lowest 
package prices and best incentives. 
You handle the sales... we handle 
the bookkeeping. Cancun, Nassau, 
Jamaica, S. Padre, OrlandO & Key 
West. EARN BIG $$$ AND/OR FREE 
TRIP(S) ...GREAT FOR RESUME!!! 
CALL 1-800-222-4432 


NICE APARTMENT, 10 MINUTES 
FROM COLLEGE. $450/mo. Incl all. 
4 months, Nov. 1 - March 1. Rt 110, 
Amesbury - (508) 388-9911. Single 
person. 


“FREE TRIPS AND CASH*** 

Find out how hundreds of student 
representatives are already earn- 
ing FREE TRIPS and LOTS OF CASH 
with America’s #1 Spring Break 
company! Sell only 15 trips and 
travel free! Cancun, Bahamas, 
Mazatlan, Jamaica or Florida! CAM- 
PUS MANAGER POSITIONS ALSO 
AVAILABLE. Call now! TAKE A 
BREAK STUDENT TRAVEL at (800) 
95-BREAK. 


MUSIC FOR SALE!! 

Bell Biv DeVoe, Milli Vanilli, Poi- 
son, Winger, Warrant and other 
buried treasures. Call Hip Cat or 
Bernie at (508) 462-6493. 


Contact the 
advertising dept. 
today, at 


(508) 374-3634 
to place your 
classified in 
the Observer. 
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Janet O’Keeffe 


“It’s scary to come 
back, but if you can 
help somebody go 


through the steps the 
way they did for me, it 
will work out.” 


part-time while continuing to work. 

In 1974, she earned a bachelor’s degree, 
and returned to teach at NECC the next 
year. 

The transition from nursing to teaching 
was natural, Hallsworth said. 

“A lot of what nurses do is teach,” she 
said. “Whether it’s teaching patients or 
families.” 

The R.N. program is difficult to get into, 
Hallsworth said. Last year, over 400 appli- 
cants vied for 90 seats. Competition like 
that underscores the students’ abilities to 
succeed. 

“They know they can do it,” she said. 
“But there are times when some students 
are ready to quit the program.” 

It’s at those times Hallsworth is most 
reassuring to her students when they con- 
sider the director has survived the pro- 
gram. 

Approximately 40 full-time college em- 
ployees including faculty and staff mem- 
bers are NECC graduates. 

For some, like Janet O’Keeffe, it’s a dis- 
tinct advantage. 

O'Keeffe, an academic counselor, gradu- 
ated in 1975. 

In fact, O’Keeffe was 38-years-old, had 
five children to raise and had no previous 
college experience. 

“I came here to take one class,” she said. 
“And I ended up taking a full load of courses.” 

For O'Keeffe, her experience as an NECC 
student makes her a more effective counse- 
lor. 

She has a much better understanding of 


Auto Radiator 


Service Inc. 
143 Marston Street 
Lawrence, Mass. 01841 
(508) 685-9251 


PAUL BERGERON 


General Auto 
Repairs 


RésumésPlus Va | 


508 794 5512 


Suite 300 
800 Turnpike Street 
North Andover MA 01845 


sinterviewing 


eletters/phone skills 
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NECC grads working at the college 


FULL-TIME employees Sylvia Hallsworth, left, Linda Comeau, right, and 
Janet O’Keeffe all began their educations at NECC. After completing higher 
degrees, they, like over 30 other NECC graduates, returned here to work. 


the importance of a community college to 
those returning to school, she said. 

“It’s scary to come back,” she said. “But 
if you can help somebody go through the 
steps the way they did for me, it will work 
out.” 

Unlike Hallsworth and O’Keeffe, Linda 
Comeau initially came here directly from 
high school in 1974. 

Assistant director of admissions since 
94, Comeau has worked at the college for 
13 years. She sees a direct relationship to 
her duties in admissions and her years 
attending NECC. 

“I’m able to understand what it’s like for 


prospective students,” she said, “Especially, 


from different perspectives.” 

She doesn’t hesitate to share her experi- 
ences, especially if the students are uncer- 
tain of future goals. In fact, that’s why she 
chose NECC. 

“I knew I needed to continue my educa- 


D. Miller photos 


tion after high school, but I didn’t know 
what I wanted to do,” she said. 

It was a good move, Comeau said. 

“If I had gone to a big school, I would 
have been eaten alive,” she said. 

Like many NECC students now, Comeau 
worked full time and knows how hard it is 
to balance things. 

“When I first came here, I had a third- 
shift job,” she said. “I'd get out at 7 a.m. and 
come here for an 8 a.m. class.” 

In order to cope with that schedule, 
Comeau postponed sleep until later in the 
day. This resulted in a first semester filled 
with C’s, she said. 

For several months, she tried to keep up 
with her studies while working. Then she 
got laid off. 

It’s those first-hand experiences that 
allow her to connect with students. 

“It’s what makes this job worthwhile,” 
she said. 
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From the classroom to the meeting room 


® 3 NECC teachers find 
new way to serve 
as administrators 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


ithin the past year, three long 
time NECC professors were 
named as new acting assistant 


deans. 

Ed DeSchytner, acting assistant dean for 
the division of math, science and technol- 
ogy, began his new administrative position 
last September, the first of the new acting 
assistant deans to fill the post. 

After 24 years teaching and one year as 
an administrator, he said, “It (administra- 
tion) is very different in terms of what your 
role is.” 

Elizabeth Wilcoxson became acting as- 
sistant dean of social sciences in November 
1995 a few months after DeSchytner took 
his position. 

“It’s an interesting challenge after 25 
years of teaching,” she said. 

Geraldine Powers, acting assistant dean 
of the business division, began her admin- 
istrative job this fall. 

“I felt at this time in my career, that it 
would be another growing and learning 
experience for me,” she said. 

Three new assistant deans has meant 
changes for every academic division. 

“Every department or work area needs 
some change from time to time, so the 
addition of Beth, Ed and Gerry has been 
very refreshing and uplifting,” said Chet 
Hawrylciw, assistant dean of the humani- 
ties and communications division. 

“New people generally bring a certain 
amount of uplift to their position, from 
which we all benefit,” he said. 

While each division provides its own 
challenges and problems, some of the is- 
sues facing the new acting assistant deans 
are similar. 

“There are a lot more meetings, a lot 
more paperwork,” Wilcoxson said. 

DeSchytner and Powers also mentioned 
the increase in meetings. Powers said one 
day, she spent from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. in 
meetings. 

A lot of these meetings are with the 
department chairs and other faculty, who 
the assistant deans are responsible for over- 
seeing. 

Wilcoxson said it is a priority for her to 
maintain a good relationship with the fac- 
ulty in her division. 

“That’s very important to me since I 
used to be one,” she said. 

DeSchytner feels his job is very closely 
linked to the department chairs in his divi- 


ED DESCHYTNER, acting assistant 
dean of science, math and technol- 
ogy. 
sion. 

“I feel that my job is to make their jobs 
work,” he said. 

Powers is already reviewing programs 
and scheduling for the spring and summer 
semesters. 

“Tll probably work very closely with 
them in scheduling,” she said, speaking of 
the two department chairs in her division. 

Another important aspect of the assis- 
tant dean’s job is applying for grant fund- 
ing. 

In the math, science and technology 
division, DeSchytner oversees application 
for the Eisenhower Funds, a competitive 
grant program. 

He said in recent years, the department 
has been very successful, winning funds 
each year. 

These funds are used to run summer 
programs for elementary and secondary 
school teachers. 

“We do a lot of grant work in the science 
and math area with K-12 teachers,” 
DeSchytner said. 

Wilcoxson said she is interested in grants 
for the social sciences division. 

“Td like to do more by way of applying 
for grants,” Wilcoxson said. “There are a 
number of things that can be used to sup- 
port social sciences.” 

She also said she'd like to increase vis- 
ibility for the department, both on and off 
campus. 

“We're in the process of completing a 
World Wide Web page,” she said. 

The math, science and technology divi- 
sion is also working on a Web page. Both 
should be available soon. 

Powers also wants to increase aware- 
ness of her division. 

“I think the division has opportunities 


R. Ahern photos 
GERALDINE POWERS, acting assis- 
tant dean of business. 


for growth both inside the institution and 
outside,” she said. 

She is especially interested in helping 
the business department keep up to date. 

“As we approach the new millennium, I 
think it’s important to be continuously 
working on updating our programs, espe- 
cially in the technical areas, so students 
have the advantages of employment when 
they graduate,” she said. 

Wilcoxson laughingly pointed out an- 
other aspect of administration that differs 
from working on faculty. 

“As a faculty member, I didn’t have a 
coffee pot,” she said. 

She bought the coffee pot when she 
became acting assistant dean so that people 
would feel welcome in her office. 

All three acting assistant deans feel 
strongly about the value of a community 
college. 

“It’s a good testing ground,” Powers 
said. “For students who are not focused, it 
can probably help them focus more on 
what they’re interested in because we have 
such a variety of programs.” 

She said one of her joys as a teacher was 
watching students grow. 

“I've seen students just blossom from 
not knowing to absolutely deciding what 
they want to do,” she said. 

DeSchytner said, “It offers students those 
first two years as a sort of stepping stone.” 

Powers expanded on that idea. 

“I think it serves as such a valuable 
vehicle for students in many ways. Cost is 
probably one of the major factors. Second, 
you get more personal contact with the 
faculty,” she said. 

Having taught for so long, the new assis- 
tant deans found it hard to give up the 
classroom for full-time administration. 


ELIZABETH WILCOXSON, acting as- 
sistant dean of social sciences. 


So, in addition to their administrative 
duties, both Wilcoxson and DeSchytner have 
elected to continue teaching a single class. 

“I think it’s important for anyone evalu- 
ating other people in the classroom to be in 
the classroom at least often enough not to 
forget what it’s like,” Wilcoxson said. 

DeSchytner also mentioned the impor- 
tance of keeping in touch with the unique 
problems and joys of teaching. 

“I find it very valuable to be teaching at 
least one class,” he said. “I enjoy teaching a 
lot. I would find it difficult if I could not 
teach. I don’t know if I would stay in this 
position. The one thing that keeps me sane 
is that I can stay in the classroom.” 

Wilcoxson felt the same way. 

“I've always really loved teaching. It 
would be hard to give that up.” 

Powers chose not to teach this semester, 
instead she plans to focus on her new 
administrative position. 

“I really love teaching,” she said, “Teach- 
ing is one of my favorite things to do. I’m 
missing the students very much this week. 

The acting assistant deans have con- 
tinue to keep in contact with students 
through the advisees they work with. 

Wilcoxson advises many paralegal stu- 
dents and Powers has advisees in the busi- 
ness program. 

“I have past students come in,” she said. 
“I still have a lot of advisees, and they’ve 
started coming in. Dealing with students is 
energizing,” 

Hawrylciw summed up the role of ad- 
ministrators. 

“We're still all here to serve students,” 
he said. 

“Those of us who are not in the class- 
room simply serve students in different 
ways.” 


Assistant dean’s education began at NECC 


@ Powers is committed 
to helping the non- 
traditional students 
succeed 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


cting assistant dean of business, 

A= Powers, was married with four 

children, working full-time to raise 

them, when she made the decision to go 
back to school. 

Powers, who grew up in New York and 

still has a slight accent to prove it, moved to 


the North Shore in 1968 because of her 
husband’s job. 

“I worked before I was married,” she 
said. “I worked until I became pregnant and 
I decided I wanted to do more with my 
career. Altruistically, I’d like to say I chose 
teaching because it was a career] felt I could 
balance with my family, and it turned out to 
be my forte.” 

Having made the decision to continue 
with her career, Powers began taking steps 
to make it happen. Her first step was an 
associate’s degree at NECC. 

She finished her bachelor’s degree at 
Salem State College, and earned her master’s 
in education from Boston University. 

After completing her degrees, she came 
back to NECC, this time as a teacher. She 


taught part-time at first, for five years, after 
which she became a full-time professor for 
13. She also taught in the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education for two years. 

She spent eight of her full-time years as 
chairwoman for the department of busi- 
ness 

“It went by fast,” she said of her teaching 
career. 

During her tenure, she served on a num- 
ber of committees, including the budget 
committee, the mandatory assessment and 
placement committee, the staff develop- 
ment committee and the sexual harass- 
ment task force, of which she is currently a 
member. 

“They're all from a different perspec- 
tive,” she said, “Each committee that you 


serve on, you learn. You’re continuously 
learning and developing.” 

Powers enjoys doing administrative 
work. 

“I like committees,” she said. “ You get to 
know people. There are so many wonderful 
people who are dedicated to the commu- 
nity college and to making it a better place 
and to making the system work.” 

The community college experience was 
very important to Powers. 

“Having come back to school as a non- 
traditional learner myself, I feel committed 
to helping students at this stage,” she said. 

Education is important to Powers. 

“I think you realize as you get older that 
your education is so important. You carry it 
with you for life.” 


His students have earned success in many fields 


@ DeSchytner a strong 
believer in co-op jobs 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


science courses to NECC students. He 


FE: or 24years, Dr. Ed DeSchytner brought 


taught anatomy and t Physiology, 1 mi- 
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crobiology and human biology. 

He has ex-students who have gone on to 
attend Harvard University, and one who 
has just earned his M.D. from Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

From 1988-'95, he was also department 
chair of the natural sciences department, 
one of four departments that comprise the 
division he now heads, the division of math, 
science and technology. 

DeSchytner began college as an under- 
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graduate at Northeastern University, then 
earned his doctorate from Boston College. 

He never earned a master’s degree. As a 
very advanced and motivated student, he 
was allowed to move directly from complet- 
ing his bachelor’s to beginning his doctoral 
studies. 

One of the best aspects of his education 
at Northeastern was the opportunities pro- 
vided by co- op jobs, he said. 
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the experience I gained was amazing. It’s 
something most students, no matter what 
their career goals are, should take advan- 
tage of,” he said. 

“It goes a long way to enliven your 
knowledge. You really want to maximize 
your education.” 

DeSchytner is married and has two sons. 
The oldest is a freshman this year at 
Dartmouth College, while the youngest has : 
just entered the third grade... sas 
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Een ene ean ote een ge an oe 
Administrator's interests include Russian history 


@ Assistant dean 
travels extensively 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


r. Elizabeth Wilcoxson 
D taught at NECC for 25 
years before becoming 
acting assistant dean of the social 
sciences division in November 
1995. 
She completed her undergradu- 


ate work at Gordon College before 
earning a master’s degree at North- 
eastern. 

She then began teaching at 
NECC while working on her doc- 
torate in Modern European His- 
tory, which she earned from Bos- 
ton College. 

Her other degrees are in his- 
tory. 

She went for the higher de- 
grees because she said, “I wanted 
to teach at the college level.” 

At NECC she has taught West- 
ern Civilization, Geography and 


Russian History, her real passion. 
She took a course in high school 
that touched on Russian history, 
and it sparked her interest, she 
said. 

Since that high school class, 
she has studied Russian history, 
taught classes in it herself, taken 
14 trips to Russia. 

She has traveled there with stu- 
dents several times and always 
had a good experience with them. 

Once, in the mid-1980s, she 
was arrested in Russia for taking a 
picture of a train station. 


“It was a brief detention, you 
know, about 10 minutes,” she said. 

In the end, she was forced to 
expose her film and then was re- 
leased. 

Wilcoxson loves traveling in 
Russia, and said she expects to 
travel there again. 

“Every time I come home, I 
come back with more questions 
than I had when I went. So I have 
to go back again,” she said. 

She has also traveled in West- 
ern Europe and South America. 

During Wilcoxson’s long teach- 


ing career, she has taught thou- 
sands of students. 

She said, “I suppose there are a 
couple of things that are really 
highlights for me. One is students 
who have always hated history 
who get excited in a class and 
decide for the first time that this 
can be fun.” 

Another highlight was meet- 
ing students months and some- 
times years after a course has 
ended and hearing from them how 
the course had helped them in 
their everyday lives. 


Thoreau comes to life for Life Long Learners 


@ Actor brings 
Thoreau’s words to 


older students 


By DONNA SIMPSON 
Staff Reporter 


orn in 1817 in Concord, 
B Henry David Thoreau, the 
original angry young man, 
proclaimed again his place in his- 
tory as a champion of individual 
liberty, the hallmark of America. 

NECC’s Life Long Learning pro- 
gram recently presented Walden 
Pawned: Reflections of Henry David 
Thoreau. 

This melodrama, in the form of 
a lecture, was performed by 
Lawrence actor Jeffrey Hyatt, who 
immediately transformed into 
character. 

Dressed simply as a workman, 
his speech was passionate, direct 
and thoughtful. 

Hyatt gathered, compiled and 
edited his material from Thoreau’s 
writings. He gives voice to these 
writings and animates them by 
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his expressive face and 
body. 

He stomps, then 
paces and rarely leans 
on the stool or sits at 
the desk holding his 
treasure: some books, 
fruit and a lamp. 
Through Hyatt’s voice 
we hear Thoreau say: 

“I went to the woods 
because I wished to live 
deliberately, to front 
only the essential facts of life, and 


J. HYATT 


see if I could not learn 
what it had to teach, 
and not, when I came 
to die, discover that I 
had not lived.” 

After graduating 
from Harvard, Thoreau 
taught college, made 
pencils, surveyed lots, 
served as secretary of 
the Concord Lyceum, 
helped edit a magazine, 
The Dial. He wrote 
verse and prose throughout. 


He built a cabin at Walden Pond 
and remained there for more than 
two years, observing nature, read- 
ing and expanding on his ideas as 
an activist. 

His most famous book, Walden, 
was distilled from his journal, as 
wellas another work, A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 

Thoreau also was a naturalist 
and a social critic. His essay, Civil 
Disobedience (1849), has had far- 
reaching influence. 

Hyatt gave life to Thoreau’s 


written words. He held his 
audience’s rapt attention with a 
dynamic presentation of Thoreau’s 
works. 

Thoreau observed that by one 
month of labor, he could earn 11 
months of leisure, in which to 
strive for perfection as a writer, 
thinker and man. 

Both Hyatt and Thoreau are 
storytellers and each support each 
other beautifully in their work to 
give meaning to the human condi- 
tion. 
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The truth is, you can’t afford not to. 
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can last 20 to 30 years or more. You'll want 
to live at least as comfortably then as you 
do now. And that takes planning. 

By starting to save now, you can take 
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Arts & Entertainment 


King’s return 


t’s a double dose of 

Stephen King. 

The best-selling horror 
author has not one but two 
new books in stores this 
week. Placed side-by-side, 
the covers of the books Des- 
peration and The Regulators 
combine to make a mural 
with a snarling coyote, a 
burning house and the head 
of a vulture. The characters 
have the same names and 
many meet bloody ends, 
though the plots are differ- 
ent. 

The Regulators is the first 
time the author has used 
his Richard Bachman pseud- 
onym since 1985. 

“In my own mind, I’m 
sort of a nice guy, and to 
me, Richard Bachman was 
always a miserable SOB,” 
King said in press reports. 
“That was liberating: 
Stephen King without a con- 
science.” 

—-AP 


Secret recipe 


N= mind the Colonel’s 
secret recipe, a new 
book by the daughter of Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken founder 
Harland Sanders discloses 
spicy secrets about the 
Colonel’s personal life. 

Margaret Sanders’ 376- 
page book is The Colonel’s 
Secret: Eleven Herbs and a Spicy 
Daughter, a reference to 
Sanders’ secret recipe. 

Margaret, Sanders’ eldest 
daughter, writes about her 
father’s mistress, a divorced 
woman with two children, 
whom Sanders actually 
talked his wife into hiring 
to “help her with the house- 
work.” 

The book relates: “It was 
evident from the beginning 
that her presence would cre- 
ate turmoil ... The peace of 
our whole family was al- 
tered by their affair. 

“Mother refused to ac- 
cept that she could not sat- 
isfy Father’s physical needs, 
which from the very begin- 
ning of their marriage had 
seemed excessive to her...” 

Later, she writes, Sand- 
ers divorced his wife and 
married his mistress and 
then took both women to 
Washington, D.C., with him 
to attend a presidential in- 
auguration. 

Margaret Sanders, now 
86, also reports that accord- 
ing to her father, he was 
sexually active into his ’80s. 

The Colonel’s daughter 
has hada colorful history of 
her own. 

She has searched for the 
lost continent of Atlantis, 
tried to add to Einstein’s 
theory of relativity, and 
takes credit for “the revolu- 
tionary concept” of take- 
out fried chicken stores and 
was married five times. 

The book is full of family 
photos and memorable an- 
ecdotes, such as the time 
Colonel Sanders spotted a 
hard-working table buser in 
a fried chicken restaurant 
in Indianapolis and pre- 
dicted that the kid would be 
a big success one day. 

He was right. The table 
buser turned out to be Dave 
Thomas, who later founded 
Wendy's and, like Sanders, 
starred in his own ads. 
-AP 


@ Supporting 
actress lends talent 
to an interesting 
plot twist 


By SHAY SULLIVAN 
Staff Reporter 


ean-Claude Van Damme is fi- 

nally starring in a movie that 

takes more than one sentence 
to explain. 

His latest thriller, Maximum 
Risk, is surprisingly entertaining, 
with a good mix of high-speed 
action, romance and intrigue. 

The pre-release rumors sur- 
rounding the film accused it of 
being a rehash of Double Impact, but 
it proves itself as more than just a 
copy. 

Reshoots before the deadline 
took the focus off the twin theme, 
a wise decision on the producer’s 
part. 

The movie opens with the death 
of Van Damme’s twin, discovered 
by none other than Parisian peace 
officer himself, Van Damme. 
Hence, the mystery begins. 

It turns out the long lost twin 
wound up in Little Odessa, N.Y. 
There, he managed to work his 
way up to the Russian mafia’s 
second in command. 

He also had connections with 
the FBI, but it’s unclear whether 
he was working with them or hid- 
ing from them. 

Here’s the twist: none of the 
twins’ ex-cohorts know that he’s 
dead. So when the Van Damme 
steps in where the American left 
off, he finds a hell of a mess to 
clean up. 


Van Damme'’s latest surprises 


For your eyes only 
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NATASHA HENSTRIDGE plays VanDamme’s murdered brother’s girlfriend in the new 
action flick, ‘Maximum Risk.’ Paul Ben-Victor plays the FBI agent assigned to watch her. 


He discovers that his brother 
had detailed notes of the Mafia’s 
operations, which all the bad guys 
were after. 

Naturally, when Van Damme 
shows up, everybody assumes he’s 
got the plans, and it takes a lot of 
fancy footwork to convince them 
otherwise. 

Besides a somewhat interest- 
ing plot and an excellent star, this 
movie also boasts Natasha 
Henstridge, (Species) as Van 
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If you're looking for ways to come up with some extra cash 
for those holiday gifts, the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority has your answer. If your commute to school is 
10 miles round trip and you take public transportation to 
school for the next three months, you could save up to 
$256. The longer your commute to school, the more money 
you will save! Remember, the holidays are just around the 
corner, so start saving today and ride the MVRTA. 


It’s So Easy: = 
The Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority provides 
economical bus service to the Haverhill campus of North- 
ern Essex Community College. In addition, all Lawrence 


bus routes stop two blocks from the NECC Lawrence Cam- 


pus. 


Ticket Prices: 
$1 one way 


$9 for a book of 10 Ride Tickets - good for any 10 rides any time 
$18 for a book of 20 Ride Tickets - good for any 20 rides any time 
$27 for a monthly Superpass - good for the entire designated 


month for unlimited rides 


Benefits: 


Look how much the MVRTA can save you! 
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trip is bus pass is $27 
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Plains Pera Eel 
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Operational costs based on AAA estimates of 42.6 cents per mile for a 4 olinder car: 48.9 cents per mile for a 6 
oflinder car; and 60.5 cents per mile for an 8 cylinder car. Price of gasoline used in the AAA estimates was $1.22 per 
gallon. Annual figures based on 150 days of school (30 weeks). 


For more information call 508-469-1254 


30 miles round 
trip $243/school year 


AAA AeA 


Damme’s romantic interest and 
the Mafia’s bargaining chip. 

Henstridge gives a strong sup- 
porting performance, but an even 
better plot twist would have been 
to have Henstridge turn into her 
alien character from Species and 
thrash some mobsters alongside 
Van Damme. 

The movie was well-cast, with 
believable Russian bad guys and 
an opponent for Van Damme, 
whose size outdoes his previous 
rival, Bolo Yeung (Bloodsport, Double 
Impact). 

While Van Dammeis no Pacino, 
and never will be, he has his own 
style and holds his own in Maxi- 
mum Risk. 

So if you’re a Van Damme fan 


Movie Review 


kx * for Van 
Dammes’ latest 


action flick, 
‘Maximum Risk.’ 
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or if you just want to see Natasha 
Henstridge as something more 
seductive than a slimy green mon- 
ster hell bent on the destruction 
of the human race, take a risk and 
see the film. 


It’s time to petition for January 
graduation. Contact the registrar’s 
office today 
Deadline: Nov. 1 
Fee: $40 


F 


Cosmetics 


Supplies for a 


Healthy & Natural Way of Life 
at The Tannery (Mill No.1) + Newburyport, MA 
462.4801 
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"GLOW IN THE DARK BOWLING" 


Something Different For Saturday Nights 
The Newest Rage is Coming to Haverhill Only at Pilgrim Lanes! 


Saturday Nights 9:30 - Midnight 


Reserve Your Lanes Today! 


PILGRIM LANES 372-5802 


Special €ffects Lighting 
Music & Fun For All Ages 
Glowing Lanes 
See Yourself Bow! 
Prizes 


Starting October 12, 1996 
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Distortions’ latest worth the wait 


Hollywood 


gCelebrity Stewf 


@ New album 
stronger than 
previous efforts 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


last album, but Social Distor 

tions’ sixth effort, White Light 
White Heat White Trash, is worth 
the wait. Their music continues 
with a combination of ’50s 
rockabilly and late ’70s punk rock 
influences on this 12-song release. 

Lead singer/songwriter and 
guitarist, Mike Ness, takes these 
influences as well as his own expe- 
riences to produce powerful and 
heartfelt song composition, with 
brutally honest lyrics. 

The musical formula is fairly 
simple-powerfully strummed dis- 
torted chords, followed by thump- 
ing basslines and a steady 
backbeat. 

Ness lays his famous sneer over 
the noise and churns the most out 
of his hollowbody guitar with in- 
spiring leads. 

The album kicks off with Dear 
Lover, a track about the pain and 
heartache involved in the break- 
up of a relationship. It is easy to 
relate to Ness’ words, because he 
is a believer in honest, thought- 
provoking songwriting, something 
that is missing in the majority of 
90s music. 

The album is an improvement 
over 1992’s Somewhere Between 
Heaven And Hell, offering stronger 
song composition and a tighter 


[: been four years since their 


Everything rules on 


@ Descendents 
split, reunite with 
excellent results 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


he long-awaited new release 

from the newly reunited 

surf/punk/hardcore legends, 

the Descendents, sticks to their 

old formula of supercharged love 

songs and 20-second ditties, with 
excellent results. 

The Descendents, formed in the 
late *70s, spearheaded the East 
Coast punk movement. They went 
through a series of line-up changes 
and continued to release albums 
up until the mid-’80s 

The band split up and reformed 
with a new singer as All, which 
took the Descendents’ basic sound, 
but added a more serious approach 
to the songwriting. 

All released 11 albums on the 
independent SST label and one on 
a major, which was met with mod- 
est success. 

The band split up last year and 
rumors of the Descendents’ re- 
union started and are now docu- 
mented with this fantastic new 
album, released on Epitaph 
records. 

Guitarist Stephen Egerton 
sticks to his old style of frantic 
riffing, and bassist Karl Alvarez 
follows along with his trademark 
melodic basslines. Original mem- 
ber and drummer, Bill Stevenson, 
keeps it together with his surf 
beats, and Singer Milo Aukerman’s 
enigmatic style continues to please 
listeners. 

One of the most notable assets 
to the Descendents is that all of 
the members contribute as 
songwriters, but still manage to 


Music Review 


sound. 

The line up remains the same, 
with Ness as the front-man, Den- 
nis Danell on guitar and John 
Maurer on bass. However, the 
added new drummer, Chuck Bis- 
cuits, who defected from Danzig a 
few years ago and also made his 
mark in the punk bands, D.O.A., 
the Circle Jerks and Black Flag. 

Biscuits’ steady slamming on 
the drums meshes well with the 
band’s sound. 

The second track, Don’t Drag Me 
Down, confronts ignorance and 
racism, and deals with howit plays 
a role in children’s upbringing. 

“Children are taught to hate, 
parents just couldn’t wait, some 
are rich and some are poor, others 
just suffer more.” 

The first single and video is for 
I Was Wrong, one of the album’s 
best tracks. The song deals with 
self-destruction and low-self es- 
teem, all part of Ness’s hard child- 
hood. 

“Well I grew up fast, I grew up 
hard, something was wrong from 
the very start. I was fighting ev- 
erybody, I was fighting everything, 
but the only one that I hurt was 
me,” Ness sings. 

Most of the other songs follow 
this standard lyrical formula. The 
topics deal with lost loves, depres- 
sion and other subjects that seem 
to come out of teenage dreams 
and are standard in the band’s 
discography. 

Ness deals with the pain he felt 
with his grandmother’s death in 


DESCENDENTS 


can always tella Descendents song 
when you hear it. 

Original members Tony 
Lombardo and Frank Navetta guest 
on bass and guitar, respectively. 
Even All’s singer Chad Price is 
invited to join in on the fun by 
backing vocals. 

Old fans will love the album, 
and new ones will probably fall in 
love instantly with their offbeat 
humor and heartfelt, powerful 
songwriting. 

The title track, Everything Sucks, 
explodes in a fury and deals with 
daily problems, like getting out of 
bed, falling in love with the wrong 
girl and getting a flat tire. 

They stick with their devotion 
to coffee with Coffee Mug, which 
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the Ramones-sounding, When The 
Angels Sing. 

Social Distortion even remi- 
nisce about their youth with the 
bonus track, Under My Thumb, origi- 
nally recorded by the Rolling 
Stones. SD released a high-speed 
version single in the early 80s and 
now answer to it with a slightly 
different version. While an im- 
provement over the Stone’s clas- 
sic, it fails to capture the power of 
their earlier effort. 

Overall, Social Distortion has 
proved itself as an important voice 
in 90s music with its new, solid 
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**x& for Social 
Distortions be- 
lated new release, 
‘White Light, 
White Heat 
White Trash.’ 


release. Let’s hope we won’t have 
to wait another four years to hear 
the next one. 


‘Everything Sucks’ 


clocks in at about 30 seconds. 

“I don’t need no booze or drugs, 
I just chug-a-lug-o on my coffee 
mug, and I don’t need no kiss and 
hug, I just chug-a-lug-o on my cof- 
fee mug,” chants Aukerman. 

They add a few serious songs, 
such as Sick-0-Me and She Loves Me, 
which both deal with love, and 
Caught, which focuses on their re- 
sentment for the government. 

Hateful Notebook and We con- 
tinue with serious tone, and shows 
their colorful songwriting abili- 
ties. 

The 17-second Eunuch Boy remi- 
nisces back to such high-speed 
classics as Weinerschnitzel and My 
Dad Sucks. 

When Aukerman belts out “Eu- 
nuch boy, eunuch boy, thought a 
lawnmower was another toy, don’t 
laugh at him cause he can’t piss 
straight, he can’t even mastur- 
bate,” the listener can’t help but 
laugh. 

This Place, I Won’t Let Me and 
Thank You finish up the 15-song 
disc, which clocks in at a total of 
30:57. 

They also added an instrumen- 
tal untitled bonus track, which 


of student success 


1976-1996 
visit “> the Spurk Building C310 or call 374-3722 


: 


sounds suspiciously like Theme, but 
is just an inventive with its playful 
lead guitar line. 

Even though it’s been close toa 
decade since they last recorded 
together, the Descendents haven’t 
missed a beat. 


Everything Sucks just could be , 


their first mainstream success, but 
regardless, don’t expect the De- 
scendents to give a damn either 
way. 
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DISCOUNT CD'S 


& CASSETTES 


POSTERS, T-SHIRTS & 
IMPORTED DISCS 


WE PAY TOP DOLLAR 
FOR USED CD'S, RECORDS & 
CASSETTES 


78 STATE STREET 
NEWBURYPORT, MA 


508 / 465-0005 


‘Frasier’ star 
busted again 


he Emmy-winning NBC- 

TV sitcom Frasier has 
been put on hold while its 
star, Kelsey Grammer, un- 
dergoes treatment for sub- 
stance abuse. 

The actor, a show state- 
ment said, “voluntarily ad- 
mitted himself” to the Betty 
Ford Center. 

Grammer was arrested 
for investigation of drunken 
driving Saturday night after 
he flipped his Dodge Viper 
near his home in suburban 
Agoura Hills. 

Ashow spokeswoman de- 
clined to elaborate on the 
type of treatment or the 
expected length of stay at 
the Rancho Mirage desert 
facility east of Los Angeles. 

A typical stay lasts be- 
tween 25 and 32 days, cen- 
ter spokesman John Boop 
said. Center policy does not 
allow Boop to comment on 
individual cases. 

Frasier will resume pro- 
duction in October, the show 
statement said.. 

Grammer, who had to 
postpone a planned trip to 
New York and an appear- 
ance at the Friars’ Club when 
he checked into the Ford 
center, has had other prob- 
lems with substance abuse 
in the past. 

He was taken to court in 
1990 for probation viola- 
tions stemming froma 1987 
arrest for drunken driving 
anda 1988 arrest for co- 
caine possession. 

This time, he crawled out 
of the demolished car and 
was taken to a nearby hospi- 
tal for treatment of a fore- 
head cut. He was released a 
shortly afterwards. He was 
the lone occupant of the 
vehicle. 

The California Highway 
Patrol later arrested him for 
investigation of driving un- 
der the influence, said Sgt. 
David Rouse. He has not 
been charged, pending the 
results of a blood alcohol 
test. 


No Culkin in 
‘Home Alone 3’ 


ome Alone III will start 

filming Dec. 2 in Chi- 
cago sans Culkin, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox announced 
Wednesday. 

The movie studio will 
conduct a nationwide hunt 
for a new young star. 

Home Alone makers have 
decided the 16-year-old 
Culkin is no longer quite 
right for the starring role of 
the movie series. 

Culkin however, isn’t the 
only one out of work. Home 
Alone III will have an en- 
tirely new cast of charac- 
ters. 

Lately, Culkin has been 
heard from in the news as 
the object of a costly cus- 
tody battle. 

His parents, Patricia 
Bentrup and Kit Culkin, have 
nearly gone bankrupt in the 
costly custody fight over 
Macaulay and his siblings. 

Macaulay Culkin, worth 
an estimated $17 million, 
has said he is willing to dip 
into his fortune to bail out 


the family. 
-AP 
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Ethics vs. art 
issues raised 


_By SIERRA FRANK 


Features Editor 


at kind of ethical stan- 
dards can we, as a culture, 
demand from our media? 


Do filmmakers owe us happy end- 
ings? Do television networks have a 
moral responsibility to rate their pro- 
grams? And what responsibility 
should we, as consumers of mass 
media, have? 

In today’s widely varied culture, 
we find that our chief entertainment 
media, that of music, television, 
movies, books and art, promotes val- 
ues and ideas ranging from violence 
to pacifism, from prostitution to chas- 
tity, and covering just about every- 
thing in between. 

Within American society, there is 
a great deal of disparity in value 
systems. Ideals of right and wrong 
shift as you change different social 
classes. 

In such a society, it is impossible 
for art to conform perfectly to the 
prevailing standards of decency or 
moral good. 

Nor should it be asked to. The pop 
culture producing our entertainment 
today expresses the diversity which 
characterizes this country. 

To regulate the production of film, 
music or other forms of artistic ex- 
pression, either through law or 
through self-imposed industry stan- 
dards, would undermine the entire 
artistic community. 

While some of our entertainment 
leaves us with a sense of hope, or 
renewed faith in humanity, another 
piece may leave us feeling desolate, 
having shown us a dark vision of evil 
in our world. 

Is there a moral judgment to be 
made based on the emotion a film or 
song evokes, or the lifestyle it illus- 
trates? 

No. It is only another style of art. 

People see the world from differ- 
ent angles, in different lights. 

If one artist sees hope rising out 
of evil, while another sees only a 
hopeless urban wasteland, there is 
no moral judgement to be passed 
onto either of them, only an artistic 
critique. 

It is our job as consumers to be 
selective in the entertainment we 
choose to support. It is our job to 
spend our time and money on those 
artistic projects we choose to en- 
dorse. 

As individuals, we need to take 
responsibility for our own entertain- 
ment and our own influences. Ifsome- 
thing seems obscene, meaningless or 
disgusting, don’t listen to it or don’t 
watch it. Turn it off. 

Parents need to be responsible 
not only for what media influences 
they allow into their own lives, but 
for the media they allow to impact 
their children as well. 

It is the parents, not the media or 
the government or the artists who 
must filter the television their chil- 
dren watch, the movies they attend 
and the music to which they listen. 

It is the parents also who must 
provide enough positive interaction 
and strong examples to counteract 
negative or inappropriate cultural 
messages. 

Individual responsibility is key to 
preserving the freedom of expres- 
sion and freedom of speech currently 
enjoyed in this country. 

By taking on both the privilege 
and responsibility of making ourown 
decisions in regard to the entertain- 
ment media, we, as a culture, can 
preserve our values of freedom and 
individual choice. 


In our next issue, read 
about Pearl Jam’s Oct. 
2 concert 
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HEY HONEY, DID YOU HEAR THE ONE 

ABOUT THE THREE-LEGGED CHICKEN, 

THE TRAVELING SALESMAN AND THE 
PIANO- PLAYING OCTOPUS? 
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¥ ¢ Extreme 
Measures— 
Hugh Grant, 
Gene Hackman 
and Sarah Jessica 
Parker top an 
impressive cast in this new thriller. En- 
trancing scenes begin the movie, giving 
the audience hope for a thriller equal to 
that of Copycat or Silence of the Lambs, but 
as the movie progresses, it goes down- 
hill. 

The usually solid Hackman, turns in 
one of his stalest performances in years 
as the vindictive, mad-scientist doctor. 
Equally as disturbing is Hugh Grant, 
who strays from the romantic-comedy 
bit to play the good-guy suspicious doc- 
tor who caught on to Hackman’s 
evildoings. Co-stars Sarah Jessica Parker 
and David Morse turn in solid perfor- 
mances, but they aren’t enough to save 
the rest of the film. * 1/2 out of four 
stars. 

¢ Maximum Risk — Jean-Claude Van 
Damme’s latest action flick has a lot in 
common with all of his other ones-the 
marshall-arts, ass-kicking, explosions 
and a beautiful co-star, in this film, 
played by Natasha Henstridge (Species). 

In this saga, Van Damme plays a two- 
part role of himself and his twin brother, 
which sounds suspiciously like the plot 
to Double Impact. 

His brother is murdered and 
VanDamme fills his shoes and ventures 
into the New York underworld which 
swallowed his brother. 

The acting is nothing spectacular. It’s 
basically another run-of-the-mill Van 
Damme action film, so don’t expect too 
much. ** 

« Last Man Standing —In the remake of 
Clint Eastwood’s classic spaghetti west- 
ern, A Fistful Of Dollars, Bruce Willis does 
an adequate job, but doesn’t measure 
up. The film lacks the coolness of the 
original, but retains the high death count, 
and shoot-em-up scenes. 

Willis arrives into town in the midst 


initial 


Playing At Local Theaters 
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of gang warfare. Through his ingenuity, 
Willis is able to pit the two gangs against 
each other, while he makes out with the 
gold. 

Christopher Walken’s supporting 
role is remarkable, using his usual cool 
demeanor. 

Despite its faults and cliches, Last 
Man Standing is a watchable western 
flick, but not inspiring enough to keep 
it in theaters too long. k* 

¢ Fly Away Home— This touching fam- 
ily film has spectacular aerial shots, a 
young hero and a happy ending. 

Kids will most likely love it, but the 
parents might find it a little sluggish. 

Anna Paquin plays a 13-year-old who 
survives the death ofher mother, teaches 
a family of abandoned geese to fly and 
bonds with her father. 

The film is very likeable and one of 
the few current films worth watching. 
kak 

¢ Feeling Minnesota — In the quirky 
spirit of Pulp Fiction, Fargo and Things To 
Do In Denver When You’re Dead, Feeling 
Minnesota strives to achieve an alterna- 
tive, cult status, but instead of making 
a good movie, they make one so strange, 
it fails. 

Cameron Diaz and Keanu Reeves 
star as two characters who make little 
sense. They spend the movie running 
around Minnesota, getting in trouble 
with their family, crime bosses and the 
law. People coming back to life after 
getting shot and buried make the film 
bizarre, unpleasant and nearly- 
unwatchable. * 


Wh io 
‘Extreme Measures’ stars Hugh 
Grant and Sarah Jessica Parker. 


* G©i9IO dy King Features Syndicate. Inc. World nghts reserved. 
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Music & Theater News 


¢ The Canadian rock outfit, The 
Crash Test Dummies, are set to re- 
lease their third album, A Worm’s Life, 
their first since 94 in early October. 

Anew Nirvana CD, From The Muddy 
Banks Of The Wishkah, containing 16 
un-released live tracks, has just been 
released. The CD spans rare 
perfomances from ’89 to ’94, when 
Nirvana was in their prime. 

Fans of the Beatles Anthology One 
and Two, should be happy to know that 
Anthology Three, is scheduled for re- 
lease in mid-October, featuring more 
lost and unheard tracks. 

¢ The Community Outreach Divi- 
sion at UMass/Lowell will present The 
Adventures Of Peter Rabbit, as part of it’s 
Tenth Anniversary Children’s Discov- 
ery Series. The performance is sched- 
uled for Oct. 6 at 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. 

The play follows the original tale 
written by Beatrix Potter, but also 
incorporates music into its perfor- 
mance. 

The play lasts about one hour and 
will take place in Durgin Hall on the 
college’s South Campus. 

Tickets are $8.50 each and a group 
price of $6.50 each for the purchase of 
10 tickets or more. 

Continuing in the series, John 
McCutcheon, master of the fiddle, 
guitar, banjo, autoharp and hammer 
dulcimer will perform Nov. 3. 

McCutcheon has won awards from 
the American Library Associaton and 
Parents Magazine for his best-selling 
children’s albums. 

Also part of UMass/Lowell’s arts 
series are Gould and Stearns, a clown 
duo from Vermont. 

Their madcap performance on Nov. 
24, follows in the slapstick tradition of 
the Marx Brothers, Charlie Chaplin 
and Monty Python. 

All events are suitable for children 
and families. 

Call 934-4449 for tickets and more 
information. 
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_MAMA’S BOYZ by JERRY CRAFT 
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Upcoming Shows ‘Observer’scopes 


V Check out these acts as they perform 
at different clubs throughout New En- 
gland. 

- See the Epitaph recording act, The 
Red Aunts, upstairs at the Middle East 
on Oct. 2. Call (617) 864-EAST for more 
information. 

- Check out the hoppin’ sounds of 
Reverend Horton Heat with special 
guests, The Luna Chicks, Oct. 2 at the 
Avalon. Tickets are $15 for this 18+ show. 
Call Ticketmaster at (617) 931-2000 for 
info. 

- The Dave Matthews Band will play 
Oct. 2 at the Fleet Center at 7:30 p.m. Call 
Ticketmaster for information. This show 
is expected to quickly sell out so hurry if 
you want tickets. 

- Go see the rock gods Pearl Jam as 
they support their new album, No Code, 
with a performance at the Hartford Civic 
Center Oct. 2 at 7:30 p.m. 

- Catch former Kinks frontman Ray 
Davies Oct. 2 and 3 at the Lansdowne 
Street Playhouse. Call (617) 931-2000 for 
tickets and information. 

- Blonde Redhead will perform with 
Lydia Lunch and the Lune, Thursday Oct. 
3 at the Middle East. This 18+ show costs 
$9. Call 864-EAST for tickets and more 
information. 

- See the dry-comedy sensation, 
Steven Wright, Friday Oct. 4 at the 
Orpheum. All tickets are $23.50, and the 
doors open at 8 p.m. Call (617) 423-NEXT 
for tickets and info. 

- Boston favorites, Tree, will play an 
all-ages show at Axis on Saturday, Oct. 5. 
Tickets are $8. Call (617) 262-2437 for 
more info. 

- See independent rock act, Sebadoh 
Oct. 5 at the Avalon with special guest, 
Steve Westfield. Tickets are $12 for this 
18+ show. 

Los Lobos will perform at the Avalon 
on Oct. 7. All tickets are $17 for this 21+ 
show. 

- 2-tone ska originators, the Specials, 
are back with a new line-up and will 
perform Saturday, Oct. 12 at the Avalon. 


50, SHOULD WE iets 
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: The Toaters, who started the third 
wave of ska, will perform Oct. 12 at 
Mama Kin, in support of their new al- 
bum. Call 351-2525 for more info. 

- See Soul Coughing and Jeremy Enigk 
at the Paradise on Oct. 16. Call (617) 931- 
2000 for tickets and info. 

- Gravity Kills will perform with Re- 
publica and Love In Reverse, at the Middle 
East on Oct. 17. Call 864-EAST for tickets 
and info. 

- Former Husker Du and Sugar leader 
Bob Mould will play with Rasputina Sept. 
24 at the Avalon. Call 931-2000 for tick- 
ets and information. 

- Check out De La Soul with Fishbone 
Oct. 24 at the Avalon. All tickets are $15 
for this 18+ show. 

- The Black Crowes will perform at 
the Orpheum Friday, Oct. 25 & Saturday 
Oct. 26 at 7:30 p.m. All tickets are $23.50, 
and this show is expected to sell out. 

- Marilyn Manson will perform Oct. 
26 at the Avalon in support of their new 
album, Anti-Christ Superstar. Call (617) 
931-2000 for tickets and more info. 

- Suzanne Vega will play at the Berklee 
Performance Arts Center on Oct. 27. Call 
(617) 931-2000 for tickets and more in- 
formation. 

- Evan Dando and his Lemonheads 
will perform Oct. 29 at the Avalon with 
special guest, Imperial Teen. All tickets 
are $15 for this 18+ show. 

- Catch The Mighty Mighty Bosstones 
at their special Halloween show on Oct. 
31 at the Worcester Centrum at 7:30 
p.m. All tickets are $15 and the show is 
all ages. Call (617) 931-2000 for tickets 
and info. 

- The Smashing Pumpkins will per- 
form with Garbage Nov. 6 at the Worces- 
ter Centrum. Call (617) 931-2000 for 
tickets and info. 

- Catch Bruce Springsteen at the 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium Nov. 14. 
Call (617) 931-2000 for tickets and info. 

- See The Who on Nov. 14 at the 
Worcester Centrum. Call (617) 931-2000 
for information. Tickets are $45 and $55. 
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ARIES — Creative opportunities are 
opening up early in the week, so take 
advantage of them. Romance is high- 
lighted at night. 

TAURUS — You seem to be 
overconcerned about your financial 
situation. Relax and treat yourself to 
something special. 

GEMINI — A powerful attraction 
arises between you and a classmate. 
Seize the opportunity to get to know 
someone new. 

CANCER — Be skeptical of prom- 
ises given to you by a friend. They 
might sound impressive, but could 
lead to big trouble. 

LEO — Although you may be in the 
mood to have things your own way, 
the time is right to listen to others 
and compromise. 

VIRGO — Despite all your obliga- 
tions at school, don’t neglect family 
members or friends. They are in need 
of support. 

LIBRA — The week begins slug- 
gishly and doesn’t pick up till the 
weekend. Start preparing for that big 
test that’s coming up. 

SCORPIO — You feel overburdened 
by your studies. You must learn to 
better manage your time. Instead of 
watching tv, read that chapter! 

SAGITTARIUS — Being ambivalent 
about a problem will just make it 
worse. Make up you mind and take 
care of it right away before it bites 
you on the ass. 

CAPRICORN — Work on being 
friendlier to your peers this week. 
Making enemies is no better than 
making new friends. 

AQUARIUS — Give yourself more 
time to study this week, and your 
weekend will be open to new oppor- 
tunities. 

PISCES — School work seems ex- 
tra stressful, but it will get easier if 
you stay on top of it. Your loved ones 
are trying to tell you something, so 
make sure to listen. 


Top 10 


Albums 


1. Falling Into You: Celine Dion 
2. Home Again: New Edition 

3. New Adventures In Hi-Fi: R.E.M. 
A. Jagged Little Pill: Alanis Morissette 
5. Another Level: Black Street 

6. All Eyez On Me: 2Pac 

7. No Code: Pearl Jam 

8. Keith Sweat: Keith Sweat 

9. Atliens: Outkast 

10. Jock Rock Jams Vol. 2: Various 
Artists 


Singles 

1. Macarena (Bayside Boys Mix): Los 
Del Rio 
2. I Love You Always Forever: Donna 
Lewis 
3. It’s All Coming Back To Me Now: 
Celine Dion 
4. Twisted: Keith Sweat 
5. C’mon N’ Ride It (The Train): Quad 
City DJ’s 
6. Change The World (From Phenom- 
enon): Eric Clapton 
7. Where Do You Go: No Mercy 
8. Loungin: LL Cool J 
9. How Do U Want It/California Love: 
2Pac (featuring KC and Jojo 
10. Your Makin’ Me High/Let It Flow: 
Toni Braxton 

T.V. ratings 
1. Seinfeld: NBC, Thursday, 9 p.m. 
2. Suddenly Susan: NBC, Thursday, 
9:30 p.m. 
3. Home Improvement: ABC, Tuesday, 
9 p.m. 
4. Friends: NBC, Thursday, 8 p.m. 
5. Spin City: ABC, Tuesday, 9:30 p.m. 
6. Cosby: CBS, Monday, 8 p.m. 
7. The Single Guy: NBC, Thursday 
8:30 
8. Pearl: CBS, Monday, 8:30 p.m. 
9. The Pretender: NBC, Thursday, 10 


p.m. 
10. Third Rock From The Sun: NBC, 
Sunday, 9 p.m. 


Movies 
1. The First Wives Club: Paramount, 
Goldie Hawn 
2. Last Man Standing: New Line, 
Bruce Willis 
3. Fly Away Home: Columbia, Anna 
Paquin 
4. Maximum Risk: Columbia, Jean- 
Claude Van Damme 
5. Bulletproof: Universal, Damon 
Wayans 
6. First Kid: Hollywood, Sinbad 
7. Tin Cup: Warner Brothers, Kevin 
Costner 
8. A Time To Kill: Warner Bros., 
Samuel L. Jackson 
9. Independence Day: 20th Century 
Fox, Will Smith 
10. The Rich Man’s Wife: Hollywood, 
Halle Berry 


Fiction 
1. Executive Orders: Tom Clancy, 
Putnam 
2. Jack & Jill: James Patterson, Brown 
3. Servant Of The Bones: Anne Rice, 
Knopf 
4. The Last Don: Mario Puzo, Random 
House 
5. The Runaway Jury: John Grisham, 
Doubleday 
6. The Celestine Prophecy: James 
Redfield, Warner 
7. The Tenth Insight: James Redfield, 
HarperCollins 


Nonfiction 
1. Make The Connection: Bob Greene 
& Oprah Winfrey, Hyperion 
2. The Dilbert Principle: Scott Adams, 
HarperBusiness 
3. Men are From Mars, Women Are 
From Venus: John Gray, 
HarperCollins 
4. The Zone: Barry Sears with Bill 
Lawren, ReganBooks 
5. The Run Of His Life: The People Vs. 
OJ. Simpson: Jeffrey Toobin, Random 
House 
6. Unlimited Access: Gary Aldrich, 
Regnery 
7. How Good Do We Have To Be?: 
Harold S. Kushner, Little Brown 
8. Simple Abundance: Sarah Ban 
Breathnach, Warner 
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Students make most 
of trip to soccer game 


@ NECC group checks 
out New England 
Revolution in action 


By JASON FARIA 
Staff Reporter 


en nine NECC students recently 
took advantage ofa trip to see the 
local Major League Soccer fran- 


chise, The New England Revolution, play 
the Tampa Bay Mutiny in a last chance bid 
for a playoff spot, they found an apprecia- 
tion for professional soccer, new friends 
and an all-around good feeling. 

Front-row tickets and transportation 
were provided by the college’s intramural 
program to NECC students and guests, for 
$5 per person. 

“At least we have this to offer on a 
recreational basis,” said Rose Wile, intra- 
murals coordinator, who only has a ball to 
give student soccer players for pickup games. 
This fall she has been approached by many 
students about a soccer team (the NECC 
team was cut in the FY ’96 budget process). 

Although players were not in abundance, 
the bus to Foxboro included a curious group 
and some seasoned fans. Mike Bernhard, 
human services major, was one of the curi- 
ous. A football player in high school, 
Bernhard saw the advertisement for the 


- game while dropping his son, Joseph, off at 


‘the Little Sprouts Day Care Center, located 
in the NECC gym. 

Joseph appears to be a natural soccer 
star at the age of 4, so Bernhard saw this as 
a great opportunity. 

“Five dollars to come to the soccer game 
when it costs me fifteen bucks to see the 


Red Sox? You can’t beat that,” he said. 

Bernhard was one of three parent/stu- 
dents who took advantage of the bargain 
price. Roanne Caputo, an American Sign 
Language interpreting student, brought her 
daughter and son. 

“Both kids are involved in high school 
soccer, so when I told them that the college 
was offering Revolution tickets, they said, 
‘When? Where? How much?’” 

Caputo was also one of several students 
who received a lesson in deaf culture from 
David Meredith, a deaf student majoring in 
engineering and a former Deaf Olympics 
soccer team member. 

“Tt was such a great experience, espe- 
cially meeting someone related to my field 
of study,” Caputo said. “David was so pa- 
tient with us. It was like we were a little 
family on the bus.” 

One of the highlights of the return trip 
came when Nickolas Bilodeau, 6-year-old 
son of liberal arts student Tara Bilodeau, 
learned to sign his name and introduced 
himself. Meredith was all smiles at receiv- 
ing the salutation, and Nickolas can’t learn 
enough sign language since the trip, ac- 
cording to his mother. 

Revolution marketing manager, Lynn 
Meterparel, was very pleased with the turn- 
out, citing Bridgewater State, Boston Col- 
lege, Fitchburg State, Providence College 
and Stonehill College among 11 other col- 
leges at the game. 

When asked about attendance figures, 
Meterparel enthusiastically stated, 
“38,633...we only offer 22,000 seats for Revo- 
lution games, so we had to open more 
seats.” 

Although the students’ cost for the game 
was reduced considerably by athletic de- 
partment funding, the tickets came as part 
of a special “college night” promotion from 


Curiosity 


J. Faria Photo 


NECC STUDENTS pose while attending the New England Revolution 


soccer game at Foxboro. 


Good Deal 


“Five dollars to come to 
the soccer game when 
it costs me fifteen bucks 


to see the Red Sox? You 


can’t beat that.” 
Mike Bernhard 


the Revolution. 

A special group rate was offered to New 
England colleges along with pregame events 
such as a “test your kick” booth and face- 
painting, culminating in a “high-five tun- 
nel” made of representatives from the par- 
ticipating schools. 

The students greeted the players as they 
ran onto the field. Edju Martin and Connie 
Kyriakopoulos topped off their day by rep- 
resenting NECC in the tunnel. 

Kyriakopoulos, a physical education 


Volleyball player aims for playoffs 


@ Student athlete uses 
sports as a way to keep 
focused academically 


By JELANI PHILLIPS 
Sports Editor 


ome people play sports for fun, while 
others use sports as a motivator. Juana 


Montero, a member of the NECC 
women’s volleyball team, enjoys the excite- 
ment and the competitive attitudes her 
coach George Papalambros tries to instill in 
their heads. 

“The coach is good and he has a lot of 
confidence in us,” Montero said. “This is my 
first time being coached by Papalambros, 
but he does a nice job.” 

At the beginning of the season, Montero 
set goals for herself and the team that she 
hopes to live up to. 

“I want us to make it to the nationals 
and I believe we can do it, but if we don’t, I 


*Deluxe Motor Coach Transpor tasion 
eS Day Ski Likt..Ticket © Te 
*Live Bands‘and Other Enitertaingnent: 
*College Week Activities x...4 


Rock Climbing Wall «& Morel 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


*Includes 5 Nights Slopeside.Condo'Lodgin 


Indoor Pool, Saunas; Hot Tubs, Racadetball, 


¢$50 Non-refundable Reservation Deposit Required 
$25 Per Person Refundable Segutity Deposit Required 


Send payment by check made out to NESE $4 Club no later than December 13 to 
Sue Smulski. Student Activities. Northern Essex Cammutity College, Elliott Way, Haverhill, MA 01830 
of pay in person in Student Activities, room F133, Studet€:Center. For more details call 374-3731 


Full pay met due no later than December13, 1996, Make:checks payable to the NECC Ski Club 
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hope we can at least make the playoffs,” she 
said. 

Montero believes the one thing the team 
needs to work on to become a better con- 
tender is communication. She said the team 
does not communicate as much as it could. 

“Our team chemistry is pretty good. I 
mean, we have our ups and downs, but all 
together as a team, we can stick together. 
We just need to talk more on the court,” 
Montero said. 

Damaris Melendez is thankful to have 
Montero playing on her team. 

“She is definitely one of the best players 
on the team,” she said. “She has seven years 
experience and has to be one of the leaders 
in order for us to win.” 

Papalambros is impressed with 
Montero’s athleticism and her determina- 
tion to be a leader on the court. 

“She is probably the most athletic player 
on the team and her high school experience 
really helps us out,” he said. 

Papalambros said Montero is a team 
player and will take it upon herself to do 
anything it takes to win a game. 


Rentals & Lessons 
Available. 


Montero was born in of New York, but 
moved to Lawrence when she was 2 years 
old. She is no newcomer to volleyball. She 
started playing in eighth grade in 
intramurals at her junior high school. 

Montero attended Greater Lawrence 
Vocational High School, where she played 
all four years on the varsity team. 

“I really enjoyed volleyball in high 
school,” she said. “I use sports to keep me 
motivated and it helps me to do well in 
school because I live in a rough neighbor- 
hood and I need to be in school.” 

Montero graduated from Greater 
Lawrence High School in 1995, but took a 
year off to work at a drug abuse prevention 
office. 

She is in her first semester at NECC, 
taking four classes and majoring in travel/ 
tourism. 

“I believe NECC is a good school, and I 
hope to get my degree here before I go on 
and transfer to a four-year school,” she said. 
“I would really like to go to University Of 
Massachusetts in Lowell.” 

Montero loves the game of volleyball, 


major, hopes more students will come to 
the gym to see what’s going on. She sees her 
involvement in varsity basketball and vol- 
leyball as an outlet for “...meeting people 
and helping me through my years at NECC 
as opposed to another college.” 

Heather McGinn, a liberal arts student 
and newly elected officer of the ski club, 
shared her hopes for more student involve- 
ment. 

“People always get down on NECC,” she 
said. They think there’s nothing to do. In 
high school, everything is handed to you, 
but in college you have to make the effort to 
find it.” 

The outcome of the game, a 2-1 loss on 
New England’s part, proved to be the nail in 
the coffin for Revolution playoff hopes. 
However, Foxboro Stadium has been cho- 
sen to host the first MLS championship 
game on Sunday, Oct. 20. Tickets are avail- 
able through Ticketmaster at $35, $25 and 
$15 each. Groups of 20 or more can pur- 
chase tickets at a discounted rate of $12 per 
person. 

Contact Wile in the gym at ext. 3718 for 
more information on tickets or any other 
intramural programs. 


Determination 

J. Phillips photo 
STAR VOLLEYBALL player, Juana 
Montero, hopes to lead the Knights 
to the national playoffs. 
but her favorite sport is basketball, so keep 
an eye out for her in November, when the 
women’s basketball team takes the floor. 


VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED 


Bulletin Boards 


Reception 


Book Collection 


Publicity 
Group Discussion 
Newsletter 
Can you volunteer one hour a week? 
Stop by the Women's Resource Network 
Bentley Library, A-337 
or cali 374-3832 
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Youth forum 
draws over 
400 students 


continued from page 24 


Throughout the debate, Kerry 
jarred with Weld and many stu- 
dents felt the senator took the 
debate more seriously. 

The two often danced around 
student questions, including one 
from Jamie Bennitt, a senior from 
Marlborough High School. She 
asked how the two Ivy League 
grads (Kerry attended Yale, Weld 
went to Harvard) relate to the 
financial concerns of middle class 
families with college bound kids. 

“Well, I'd like to say that I tend 
to look at things from the point of 
view of working families,” Weld 
said. “There (is) no such thing as 
government money, only taxpay- 
ers’ money, meaning that we’re 
constantly pressing to have more 
money left in the pockets of tax- 
payers.” 

A more general response was 
offered by Kerry encouraging stu- 
dents to work toward overcoming 
their financial restraints. 

“Let me answer your question 
this way — the question in life is 
not where you come from, it’s 
where you stand on issues,” the 

»-senator said. “Bill Weld and I have 


a lot. We're very lucky, but the- 


question is not what you have, the 
question is what you believe and 
what you do with what you have.” 
A Belmont, High. School. stu- 
_ dent, Aisha Traish, asked the can- 
didates their views on enacting 
the death penalty in the state. ~ 
Kerry said does not want to risk 
killing a wrongly accused indi- 
vidual and said he once repre- 
sented a man who served 15 years 
for a murder he did not commit. 
“Tm for death by incarcera- 
tion. He (Weld) wants it quickly 
dealt with; put them to death to- 
day,” Kerry said. “I want them to 
die every day in 
jail for the rest 
of their lives; 
throw the key 
away. Let them 
wake up doing 
hard time 
knowing that 
they'll never 
see a day of 
freedom again in their lives.” 
The governor said he supports 
the death penalty for anyone found 


SEN. KERRY 


mS) Register to 
vote by 
Oct. 16 


See a MassPIRG 
representative in F-124 


guilty of premeditated first-degree 
murder, particularly those who 
torture the victim or kill in con- 
nection with an aggravated rape. 

“Despite what the senator 
says,” Weld said, “death by incar- 
ceration is too good for them. It’s 
certainly too good for the guy that 
escapes and kills someone else or 
who kills a prison guard.” 

Nearing the end of the debate 
forum, Anthony Bernacchi, who is 
home- schooled in Arlington, said 
he has lobbied a bill his mother 
authored which would mandate 
special education for the gifted in 
the Bay State. 

He said the bill always fails in 
the state legislature and asked if 
the candidates would support a 
federal mandate for special educa- 
tion for gifted students. 

Both candidates said they would 
back such a bill. 

In his closing statement; Weld 
stressed to take advantage of op- 
portunities. 

He then told a story about his 
being asked to work on the 
Watergate House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which was looking into 
the actions of former President 
Richard Nixon. At first he 
responded, “no,” but said he soon 
realized deny- 
ing the oppor- 
tunity was a 
mistake. 

“That was 
the most excit- 
ing job PF ever 
had. My office 
mate was a 
young woman 
named Hillary Rodham (Clinton) 
who is now the First Lady of the 
United States,” Weld said. 

“It was like a great, big piece of 
litigation and a great big piece of 
political corruption and theater.” 

As a segway to his closing re- 
marks, Kerry said, “Let me share 
with you why Bill’s (Weld) former 
office-mate, Hillary Rodham 
Clinton, wants me back in the 
United States Senate.” 

Improving American technol- 
ogy, creating more jobs and edu- 
cation were among Kerry’s clos- 
ing topics. 

The debate was the sixth in a 
series of meetings between the 
incumbent and his Republican 
challenger. The two meet again on 
Oct. 15 at Stonehill College’s Mar- 
tin Institute for Law and Society. 

After two more debates, the 
first at Springfield Tech C.C. on 
Oct. 23, and the other five days 
later at Faneuil Hall, voters head 
to the polls to choose the next U.S. 
senator on Nov. 5. 


GOV. WELD 


Coffee and conversation 


You are invited for coffee and conversation with some of NECC’s exciting 
staff people. Each get-together in the GET ACQUAINTED SERIES will take place 
at the Women’s Resource Network through the month of October. All students 


are welcome. Come and meet: 


X Barbara Stachniewicz, instructor, dept. of English & foreign languages on 


Wednesday, Oct. 9, noon-1 p.m. 


X M.J. Pernaa, career counselor from NECC’s counseling center on Tuesday, 


Oct. 15, noon-1 p.m. 


X Nancy Nickerson, professor, dept. of developmental studies on Monday, 


Oct. 28, noon-1p.m. 


X C.J. Crivaro, professor, dept. of behavioral sciences on Wednesday, Oct. 
30, 10 a.m.-11 a.m. 


The Women’s resource Network is located in Bentley Library, second floor. 
Come check it out! For more information, call 374-3832 


Senatorial Coverage 


High-schoolers talk about the debate... 


Senior at 
Wayland 
High 
School 


“I didn’t know 
much about Kerry. 
I knew he married 
the Heinz heiress, 
but now I realize 
he’s more geared 
toward the 
environment and 
that’s one of my 
concerns. In 
general, it seems 
like Kerry’s done 
more.” 


his feelings 


“I believe Kerry 
expressed more of 


toward the future 
which will relate 
to us. He realizes 
taxes can’t be 
decreased, but 
rather need to be 
increased if you 
are going to pay 
for what the 
public needs.” 


Tola Atewologun 


Junior at Senior at 
Beverly Wayland 
High High 
School School 


“I’ve been reading 
about the 
campaign in the 
newspaper and it 
seems to me that 
Kerry took the 
forum a lot more 
seriously. I came 
in here as a Weld 
supporter, but 
Kerry’s good 
showing really 
caught my 
attention.” 


Taking a look at the candidates 


Sen. John 


Kerry — (D) 
incumbent 


Age: 52 

Family: married to Teresa Heinz, has two 
daughters from previous marriage — 
Alexandra and Vanessa 

Hometown: Boston 

Education: Attended Yale University, 
Graduated from Boston College Law School, 
1976 

Jobs: Co-founder of the Vietnam Veterans of 
America, Middlesex County District 
Attorney, Lieutenant Governor in 1982, U.S. 
Senator since 1984. 


Photo courtesy of the Eagle-Tribune 


Gov. William FX 
Weld: = (Ri rat 
challenger 


Age: 51 

Family: married to Susan Roosevelt, five 
children — David, Ethel, Mary, Quentin and 
Frances 

Hometown: Cambridge 

Education: Graduated at Oxford University 
and later from Harvard Law School, 1970 
Jobs: Associate minority counsel on U.S. 
House Judiciary Committee during 
Watergate, U.S. attorney for Massachusetts, 
Ass’t Attorney General in nation’s Criminal 
Division, State Governor since 1990. 


Photo courtesy of the Eagle-Tribune 


ATTENTION ALL NECC STUDENTS: 


United Parcel Service is now offering jobs with: 


© Tuition Reimbursement 
® Good Pay 


® Convenient Hours 


See your UPS recruiter on campus (call for days and hours). 
Or apply in person at these locations: 


90 Brick Kiln Rd., Chelmsford, MA 


508 / 441-3400 any Thursdays from 2-4 pm bee 


Haverhill D.E.T., 80 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA 
Mondays and Thursdays 2-4 pm 


Lawrence D.E.T., 160 Winthrop Ave., Lawrence, MA 
Tuesday through Thursdays 2-4 pm 


Public transportation is now available (1-5:30 pm shift only). Contact 
the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority at 1-800-231-RIDE 
for updated bus schedules and other information. 


UPS is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Weld & Kerry clash in debate 


J. Grosky photos 


SENATORIAL CANDIDATES respond to high-schoolers’ questions at the Youth Forum 
debate in Boston. Over 400 students grilled Gov. William Weld and Sen. John Kerry on 
topics including capital punishment, the environment and negative advertising. 
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Bosom buddies 


J. Grosky photo, left, J.Chase photo, above 


SENATORIAL HOPEFULS, William 
Weld and John Kerry listen for a 
question from the audience, above. 
The candidates shake hands and 
chat after the Youth Forum De- 
bate, left. 


® Kerry challenges 
governor to stop 
running negative 
ads; Weld declines 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Editor 


OSTON - If the vote was up 
Be a group of high school 

teenagers, incumbent John 
Kerry would romp over his chal- 
lenger, Gov. William Weld, by a 
62-26 percent landslide. 

Over 400 high school teenagers 
packed the Sunday, Sept. 22, sena- 
torial debate between Kerry and 
Weld at the World Trade Center. 

The youth forum was designed 
in a town meeting format, where 
teens grilled the two senatorial 
hopefuls on issues ranging from 
college financial aid to the death 
penalty and welfare reform. 

The highlight of the discussion 
was sparked by a question from a 
Georgetown High School student 
who expressed her concerns with 
the increasing number of negative 
television ads and slandering the 
candidates are pushing against one 
another. 

Sarah Allen, a senior at GHS, 
said to Weld and Kerry, “I’m 
curious as to the reason why you 
would choose to spend your 
supporters’ money on (negative 
ads) rather than on your 
accomplishments and what you 
can do for us?” 

Kerry said he ran negative ads 
in response to a series of commer- 
cials Weld ran blasting the incum- 
bent senator. 

Kerry said earlier .in the 
campaign, he urged the governor 
to agree upon setting an advertis- 
ing spending cap and not running 
negative commercials. He said 
Weld’s committee repeatedly 
refused against setting limits. 

The senator again set forth the 
challenge to the Weld. 

“I’m willing to submit any ad I 
give to an independent board 48 
hours. ahead of putting it up on 
the air,” Kerry said. “Let them 
determine the accuracy of the ad 
and the fairness of the ad and then 


put it (on television). And I chal- 
lenge the governor to be willing to 
accept that kind of campaign.” 

Apparently thrown off by the 
challenge, Weld defended his ad- 
vertising and said the negative 
commercials in this campaign are 
not as slanderous as races in other 
states. 

“John (Kerry) and I have both 
put on pretty hard-hittting ads 
that do go after parts of our 
opponent’s record in public life, 
but I don’t think that’s out of 
bounds,” he said. 

The two candidates take oppos- 
ing sides on several policies and 
the advertisements point out those 
differences, Weld said, and the 
controversial aspects of a 
politician’s political record. 

“Look at the contrasts between 
my having cut taxes 15 times and 
the senator having voted for a 
quarter of a trillion dollar tax in- 
crease in 1993, and then they (the 
voters) can infer who’s more likely 
to raise taxes,” the governor said. 

Alex Cano, a student from 
Keefe Tech in Framingham, asked 
how the two candidates plan on 
dealing with teen violence. He said 
a student at his school was mur- 
dered this past year. 

“Brockton has 22,000 kids un- 
der the age of 18,” Kerry said. 
“Only 2,000 of them have access to 
Boys and Girls clubs. I think that’s 
unacceptable. I think every kid in 
every community ought to have 
the interventions in their lives 
that they need, and the Republi- 
cans have been cutting every one 
of those programs, and we’ve been 
fighting every step of the way.” 

In response, Weld said, “We 
(Republicans) put in a new pro- 
gram to give principals the au- 
thority to fire kids out of school if 
they come to school with a gun. 
Incredibly, until we changed that 
law, if a kid came to school with a 
gun, the principal didn’t have any 
authority to say, ‘no, you're out of 
here.’ 

“I think, at the federal level, it’s 
important that we have stern sen- 
tences for people who engage in 
gang activity or who use kids in 
drug trafficking and mandatory 
sentences for people who sell drugs 
to minors.” 

See YOUTH FORUM, page 23 


High school students vote in favor of senator 


Mass. high 
schoolers back 
Kerry over Weld 
in mock election 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Managing Editor 


Boston's fiercest battle since 
Bunker Hill, Sen. John Kerry 
continued the onslaught of the 
1996 campaign debate before 400- 
plus high school students at the 
World Trade Center in Boston. 
“Last year Republicans in 
Washington offered the greatest 
cut in American history in college 
loans,” Kerry said. “They would 
have reduced by 40 percent the 
availability of Pell grants, Stafford 
loans, Plus loans, direct lending.” 
Through the campaign's earli- 
est stages, Kerry has played the 
meager role of a colonial soldier 
doing whatever possible to save 
his homeland, while Gov. William 
Weld has played George III, ruling 
every debate with an iron fist. 


[: what many may consider 


Kerry fought back, maligning 
Weld and his fellow Republicans 
in Washington with any chance 
possible, and the majority of stu- 
dents filling Boston’s World Trade 
Center Amphitheater loved it. 

“I believe Kerry expressed more 
of his feelings toward the future, 
which will relate to us,” said Tola 
Atewologun, 16, of Beverly High 
School. “He realizes taxes can’t be 
decreased, but rather need to be 
increased if you are going to pay 
for what the public needs.” 

The candidates obviously 
dressed for the occasion and the 
crowd. Neither wore suits or ties. 
The top button on Kerry’s blue 
and white plaid shirt was unbut- 
toned while the governor wore a 
yellow shirt with the top two but- 
tons undone. 

The crowd of students from 
across the Commonwealth, sat 
anxiously on the edge of their 
seats anticipating one quick jab 
after another. In the students’ eyes, 
Kerry won by a landslide. 

Before, during and after the 
youth forum debate, sponsored by 
Community Newspaper Company, 
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students backed the senator. 

“I’ve been reading about the 
campaign in the newspaper, and 
it seems to me that Kerry took the 
forum a lot more seriously,” said 
Lauren Siracusa, 17, of Wayland 
High School. “I came in a Weld 
supporter, but Kerry’s good show- 
ing really caught my attention.” 

Pre-forum, students supported 
Kerry 47 percent to Weld’s 29 per- 
cent, with 23 undecided. 

“I thought they both did a real 
good job,” said Adam Shub, 17, of 
Marblehead High School, who 
openly supports Weld. “Kerry won 
today, but I think it was close. It 
was easy to see that Kerry was 
more animated when discussing 
issues, and related a little better to 
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the students here today.” 

Post-forum, Shub’s views were 
shared by an even bigger majority. 
Despite the large number of stu- 
dents strolling the hallways wear- 
ing Weld stickers, only 26 percent 
still supported Weld. Kerry’s final 
total was 62 percent with the re- 
maining 10 percent representing 
undecided voters. 

Aside from the 3 percent drop 
in Weld’s total from before the 
debate until the final poll, Kerry 
gained 13 percent from the first 
tally of the undecided. 

Students felt Kerry addressed 
their main concerns (ie. educa- 
tion, environment, teen violence 
and teen pregnancy) better than 
Weld, 68 percent to 24 percent. 


“I didn’t know much about 
Kerry,” said Anne Isham, 18, of 
Wayland High School. “I knew he 
married the Heinz heiress (Teresa 
Heinz), but nowI realize he’s more 
geared toward the environment 
and that’s one of my concerns. In 
general, it seems like Kerry’s done 
more.” 

That’s all the majority of stu- 
dents wanted, according to Isham, 
honesty in the answers. 

“I trust him (Kerry) more,” 
Atewologun said. “He showed he 
cared more about us than Weld, 
even though most of us aren’t old 
enough to vote yet.” 

Many students checked out the 
MTV “Choose or Lose” touring bus 
before the debate began. 

“I have a senior presidential 
class at school that I have to do- 
nate 15 hours to a political cam- 
paign,” said Isham. “I was consid- 
ering working for the Weld cam- 
paign, but now I’m more willing 
to serve for Kerry. I liked his atti- 
tude and he was a lot more per- 
sonable and seemed like he really 
cared about the forum.” 

News Editor Kevin Kyle and Ass’t 
News Editor Justin P. Chase contrib- 
uted to this report 


